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To those brave-hearted pioneer missionaries who 
have blazed the trail for the Church of the Brethren 
in Scandinavia, India, China, and Africa, this little 


volume.is dedicated. 





Foreword 


This book was written by Brother Moyer at the 
earnest request of the Educational Department of 
the General Mission Board. Because of the great 
need of a short, simple text on the history of OUR 
MISSIONS it seemed necessary that some one 
should write such a text. Brother Moyer willingly 
consented to accept the task. He is well qualified 
for it, as the following chapters will show. He is 
professor of missions at Bethany Bible School, 
has been in China in mission work, and is now 
engaged in writing a larger text, a History of Mis- 
sions in the Church of the Brethren. 


This book contains six chapters, covering briefly 
the important events of our foreign mission work. 
The style is simple and easy so that juniors can 
understand it. Yet, it is not written in childish 
language and it will be equally well enjoyed by 
adults. The price of the book is fixed so that profit 
shall not be the aim in its sale but rather that it 
may be available to all at a very low cost. 


H. Spenser Minnich. 
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CHAPTER I 


How the Brethren Went Abroad 


Our First Missionary. The foreign mission work 
in the Church of the Brethren began with the mis- 
sionary activities of Christian Hope, a young Dane 
who had come to America because of religious 
persecution in his homeland. In his search for 
truth and a church that would meet his ideals, he 
found the Brethren of the Hickory Grove Church, 
Carroll County, Illinois. He joined them and at 
once wrote back home of his experiences. He also 
sent some doctrinal tracts to a friend. These tracts 
brought a call from this young man in Denmark to 
send some one over to baptize him and to establish 
the doctrines of the Brethren there. 


Hope, Eby and Fry in Denmark. In response to 
this request, a special District Meeting was called 
in the latter part of 1875 at the Cherry Grove 
Church to consider the matter of sending some one 
to Denmark. The outcome of the Conference was 
that Brethren Enoch Eby and Paul Wetzel were 
chosen to go to Denmark. At the same meeting 
Brother Hope was elected to the ministry and 
appointed to go with the brethren as interpreter. 
Paul Wetzel could not go and Daniel Fry was 
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chosen to go in his stead. Christian Hope and 
family arranged to go at once. They arrived in 
Denmark in the early part of 1876. In May of the 
same year, Christian Hansen, the young man from 
whom the call had come, was received into the 
church by baptism. In the latter part of 1877 
Brethren Eby and Fry, with their wives, went to 
Denmark. They remained there several months 
and then returned to America. But Christian Hope, 
our first foreign missionary, remained in Denmark 
for ten years, building up the church there, and 
then returned to the United States in 1886. After 
that, at three different times, Brethren Hope and 
D. L. Miller were sent to Scandinavia to visit and 
encourage the churches that had been established 
there. 

Opening Work in Sweden. A few years before 
Brother Hope returned to America he opened a 
mission in Sweden. So in the early days of our. 
foreign work the Brethren became established both 
in Denmark and in Sweden. 


Mission Board Organized. It was in 1880, four 
years after the starting of the work in Denmark, 
that Annual Conference organized a Mission Board 
for the whole church. 


A Mission in India. Fourteen years after the 
organization of the Mission Board, the Church of 
the Brethren opened its first mission in a pagan or 
non-Christian land. Wilbur B. Stover, a student in 
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Mount Morris College, was moved to offer himself 
to the church to go as a missionary to India. He 
was incessantly seeking in various ways to interest 
the church leaders in the evangelization of the 
distant land to which his own heart had turned and 
for the conversion of whose people his soul was 
burning. In 1892 this great desire of his soul was 
realized in his appointment as the first missionary 
to India. But for some reason his departure to 
this field of service was not taken until 1894. In 
the meantime he was united in marriage with Mary 
Emmert, who shared with him the desire of going 
to the mission field. At the Annual Meeting held at 
Meyersdale in 1894, Brother and Sister Stover and 
Sister Bertha Ryan were duly accepted by both 
Standing Committee and the Conference to go to 
India. They set sail in October of the same year and 
arrived in Bombay in western India in November, 
1894. In the spring of 1895 the workers located at 
Bulsar and laid the foundation for the first congre- 
gation of the Church of the Brethren on virgin soil 
in the Orient. In 1897, the same year in which 
the first converts were received into the church, 
four recruits came to assist in the work. These 
new workers were D. L. Forney and wife, S. N. 
McCann, and Elizabeth Gibbel, who later became 
the wife of Brother McCann. 


A Mission in China. A few years after the open- 
ing of the India mission field, at a time when there 
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was developing a new interest in education in the 
Church of the Brethren, the students of our various 
schools became much interested, not only in the new 
mission field in India, but also in other lands. Va- 
rious fields were being considered in mission study 
classes in the different schools. The group at 
McPherson, Kansas, made a special investigation 
of China. The effect of this study so aroused them 
that a request to open mission work in China was 
made to the General Mission Board. This request 
was granted in 1906 by the appointment of Frank 
and Anna Crumpacker and Emma Horning to the 
China field. But they did not sail that year. It 
was thought best that they spend some time on 
the home base, developing a stronger interest in the 
proposed mission. Accordingly Brother Crumpacker 
spent his energies in working among the churches 
and doing all he could for the new field. At the 
General Mission Board meeting in January, 1907, 
it was thought unwise to send, alone, to that far 
away field, the three who had been approved. The 
Board asked the party to remain in the homeland 
for another year, with the hope that by that time 
others would join them. This hope was realized 
in 1908, when George and Blanche Hilton volun- 
teered to go, and received appointment by the 
Board. This party of five left the United States 
in August and arrived in China September 25, 1908, 
just fourteen years after the opening of the India 
field. They decided to start work in Pingting 
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County, in Shansi Province, in the northern part 
of China. 


A Mission in Africa. The work which has been 
accomplished in the mission fields of India and 
China, and the keen interest which has developed, 
have only led the church to broaden its vision and 
to seek to enter other unoccupied fields in pagan 
lands. For a number of years the student volun- 
teers of the church have been looking eagerly 
toward Africa and urging that the Church of the 
Brethren make its contribution to the evangeliza- 
tion of that vast continent. To investigate the 
possibility of opening a mission in Africa was the 
purpose of Brethren Yoder and Williams in 1921, 
when they went to Mombasa in East Africa, where 
our beloved Brother Williams was called from his 
earthly activities, and where his body lies buried. 
The sacrifice of this life added one more challenge 
to the youth of our church to enter the “Dark Con- 
tinent.”” At the Annual Conference of 1922, Breth- 
ren Albert D. Helser and H. Stover Kulp were ap- 
pointed as a commission to select a mission field 
in Nigeria, West Africa. They arrived in Africa 
in December, 1922, just fourteen years after the 
opening of the China Mission. They were joined 
by their wives in the latter part of 1923 and by Dr. 
and Mrs. Homer L. Burke early in 1924. 


Conclusion. The Church of the Brethren has 
always accepted the Gospel as its rule and guide. 
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When our fathers caught the vision that the evan- 
gelization of the world was one of the basic com- 
mands of the Scriptures, they were ready to go. 
Then when our young people in the schools began 
to study the mission fields, they saw the needs, felt 
the call, and were ready to volunteer their life 
service for the spread of the kingdom in distant 
lands. When we remember that from the time 
of the organization of the Mission Board to the 
opening of India was fourteen years, and that from 
the opening of India to the entering of China was 
fourteen years, and then that another fourteen 
years elapsed and Africa was claimed as one of our 
mission fields, we are led to wonder what will 
be accomplished in the next fourteen years and 
what new fields will be entered. God help our com- 
ing generation to be as active and zealous in the 
Master’s work as our fathers have been ! 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER I 


1. Who was the first missionary in the Church of the 
Brethren? 

2. How was he sent, and where? 

3. Who else was sent, and why? 

4. How long was each on the field? 

5. Who was the first convert? 

6. In how many countries did Christian Hope open 
missions? 

7. When was the first General Mission Board organ- 
ized? 

8. When was the India Mission opened? 
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9. Who were the first missionaries to India? 
10. Where is the India Mission located? 

11. When was the China Mission opened? 

12. Who were the first missionaries to China? 
13. Where is the China Mission located? 

14. When was the Africa Mission opened? 
15. Who were the first missionaries to Africa? 
16. Where is the Africa Mission located? 


17. What has been the attitude of the Church of the 
Brethren toward foreign missions in the past? 
18. What challenge comes to you from the foreign field? 


Suggested Readings for Additional Study 


‘Thirty-Three Years of Missions in the Church of the 
Brethren. By Galen B. Royer. 

Some Who Led. By Miller and Royer. (For Biography 
of Brother Hope.) 

History of Missions in the Church of the Brethren. By 
Elgin S. Moyer. (To be published later.) 

Missionary Visitor, October, 1914; February and October, 
1915. For readings on Scandinavia. (Readings on 
India, China and Africa to be supplied with following 
chapters.) 

Larger maps of the various mission fields can be secured 
from the General Mission Board, Elgin, Ill. 


5 s 
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CHAPTER? II 


Locating Twentieth Century Disciples in India 


Location. Our India mission field isa narrow 
strip of coastal territory in the western part of 
India, extending from the sacred river Narbudda on 
the north to within thirty-five miles of Bombay on 
the south, and from the Arabian Sea on the west 
to the Western Ghats on the east, a low mountain 
range in West India. Our field is just a little south 
of the tropic of Cancer, thus lying entirely within 
the torrid zone, and having the same latitude as 
have Mexico City, Havana, Honolulu, Calcutta, and 
Hong-Kong. 


Size. The extent of our field from north to south |! 


is one hundred and seventy-five miles and from 
east to west it is from forty to ninety miles. Other 
missions have some territory within these borders. 


This leaves our field with an area of about seven’ 


thousand square miles, or a territory about one- 
sixth as large as the State of Illinois. 


Population. In the Church of the Brethren ter- 


ritory is a population of nearly one and a quarter 4,), 


million, nearly as many as the State of Maryland, 


a7, 
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with an average of one hundred and sixty-eight 
people to the square mile. But Bulsar County has 
four hundred and twenty-eight, while the Dangs 
State has only twenty-nine to the square mile. Al- 
most one-half of the people of this territory are 
among the aboriginal or backward classes. Only 
eighty-two thousand of the entire population are 
literates. Our work is carried on in two language 
areas—the Gujarati in the north and the Marathi 
in the south. 


Towns and Villages. While in this field there 
are only four cities of ten thousand or more, there 
are twenty-eight hundred and sixty-five towns and 
villages. Though the people of India are largely 
agriculturists they practically all live in villages, 
towns or cities. The four cities within our terri- 
tory are Bulsar, Novsari, Anklesvar, and Nandod. 


Government. India belongs to Great Britain. 


Part of the country is under direct British con- 
trol, while part is under more or less independent 
rule. In the native states, Britain gives the native 
chiefs or kings as much authority as they will use 
properly and wisely. When you see the names, 
Raj Pipla, Dangs, Baurda, Dharampur, Jahwar and 
Baroda, just remember they are the names of the 
native states in our territory. Our whole field is a 
part of Bombay Presidency. England has had more 
or less control over India for many years and has 
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done a great deal for the advancement of the 
country. 


Modes of Travel. Traveling on the mission field 
is one of the more difficult phases of the work. 
Where there are railways transportation is easy, 
but in the country districts with bad roads, and 
many rivers without bridges, travel is tedious and 
wearisome. One of the very common modes of 
travel is the oxcart. Sometimes a two-wheeled ve- 
hicle drawn by horses is used. Where good well- 
kept government roads have been built motor cars 
can be used and are being introduced. Rivers are 
not used as highways of travel. Horseback riding 
and walking are the most common ways of getting 
about. 


Railways. The main line of the Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central India Railway runs from Bombay 
north to Delhi. This passes north and south 
through the entire length of our field. From Bili- 
mora, a railway station between Bulsar and Nov- 
sari, a railway extends eastward toward the Dangs 
State to a station called Kala-Amba. From there 
the journey to Ahwa is made by oxcart, a distance 
of twenty-four miles. The Tapti Valley Railway, 
running parallel with the Tapti River, extends east- 
ward from Surat, passing through Vyara, and 
unites with the Great Indian and Peninsular Rail- 
way, east of our field. At Anklesvar, the Raj Pipla 
State Railway branches off from the B. B. and C. 
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I. Railway, and runs parallel with the Narbudda 
River to Nandod, the capital of Raj Pipla State. 
Umalla is on this railway. From a junction be- 
tween Surat and Anklesvar, the Kosamba-Zankwa 
Line extends to the southern part of Raj Pipla 
State. 

A Beautiful Land. Our mission field lies near 
the sea. Several of the stations are on the plains, 
only a few miles from the sea. Yet the mountains 
can be seen from every one of the mission stations 
on the field. These rather low, evergreen forest 
and brush-covered mountains add much to the 
beauty of the landscape. Some of the stations are 
even among the hills. The mango trees are most 
beautiful, as their symmetrical forms tower sky- 
ward and are green the year round. The heavy 
shade made by their dense foliage is always a 
choice place for the missionaries to pitch their 
tents in their evangelistic tours. And the stately 
palms, growing so straight and tall, with no leaves 
except those at the very top, are most picturesque. 
The sunsets at the close of the rainy season are 
wonderful—beyond description. The stars and the 
moon are magnificent. They seem so much bright- 
er there than here in the West. One can almost 
read by moonlight. 


Climate. Our field, being located in the tropics, 
near the ocean, has a climate much different from 
that in the northern part of the United States. 
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The hot weather usually begins in the month of 
March. By the last of April come “hot days in 
real earnest.” Mercury rises to 115 or 117 on the 
north veranda. After two or three months of very 
hot weather, the hot season comes to an end. It is 
then time for the rainy season to begin. This 
season brings its rains to give relief to a thirsty and 
parched land. By the last of August, after two or 
three months of rainy season, with air and soil 
well saturated, the rains cease, but_mosquitoes and 
malaria are on every hand. It is in November that 
the good weather begins. It is almost ideal. Then is 
the time for the missionaries to begin their best 
work. From the first of November to the first_of 
April the missionaries go in and out among the 
people, doing their itinerary work of the year. On 
December 11 one missionary wrote: “This is the 
beautiful season of India. The evenings and morn- 
ings are cool enough to make one shiver. The 
nights are cold enough to make one draw up sev- 
eral blankets, and the days are not unpleasantly 
hot. This is the time for work.” * 


Aim of Occupation. In order to reach adequately 
the people in this area, it is the aim of the mission 
to establish a chain of central stations along the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway near 
the coast, and a similar chain in the eastern part of 
the territory somewhat parallel with this railway. 
The chain along the coast includes Anklesvar, Jal- 
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alpor, Bulsar, and Dahanu, and Palghar on the main , 
railway. The inland chain includes Umalla or Vali 
in Northern Raj Pipla, on the Raj Pipla State Rail- 
way, Vyara in the Baroda State, on the Tapti Valley 
Railway, Ahwa in the Dangs State and Vada in 
the Thana district. Around these central mission 
stations, native workers are located in strategic 
villages to work them and other near-by villages. 
For example, Anklesvar, or Taluka County, has 162 
villages. Nineteen are occupied. This would make 
an average of eight villages for each worker. 


Stations 


Bulsar, a city of sixteen thousand, was opened 
when Wilbur B. and Mary Stover and Bertha Ryan 
located at Bulsar in the early part of 1895. They 
had spent the previous four months in Bombay 
looking over the field and seeking a place in which 
to locate. At this time there was no missionary 
settlement between Bombay and Surat, a distance 
of one hundred and sixty-five miles. At an earlier 
date missionary work had been attempted here, but 
was given up because the region was considered 
too unhealthful for Europeans. 


The city of Bulsar and the region around about 
have a population of a quarter of a million. The 
mission station is just outside the municipal lines, 
south of the city on the main road leading interior 
to the capital of the Dharampur State. Thousands 
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of carts and pedestrian travel this road every day. 

The first converts were baptized at Bulsar on 
April 25, 1897.. The first Church of the Brethren in 
India was organized at this place in 1899. The mem- 
bership of the Bulsar church today is two hundred 
and eighteen. The missionary residences, a church, 
the Quinter Memorial Hospital, the Boys’ School, 
the Widows’ Home, Bible Students’ Dormitories and 
many houses of Indian Christians are all advertising 
agencies for Christianity along this road. 


Jalalpor is a small town about two miles west 
of Novsari. It was at this place that D. L. and 
Anna Forney opened the second station in 1899. 
Two and a half years later the mission was or- 
ganized into a church. This church always has 
been small, the membership today being about 
eighty-seven. Many of the inhabitants of the Jal- 
alpor district belong to the fisher class and are 
rather difficult to reach. Brother and Sister For- 
ney, after fifteen years of absence from the field, 
are again back among these people seeking to win 
them to Christ. 


Anklesvar. Our most northern station on the 
main line of the railway is Anklesvar, a city of ten 
thousand, nestled in the valley of the sacred Nar- 
budda, four miles from the river. To S. N. and 
Elizabeth McCann belongs the credit for having 
planted Christianity at this place. Late in 1899 
they located in a Mohammedan residence between 
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the town and railway where they lived until a new 
house could be built. It was about a year and a 
half later that a church was organized at Anklesvar. 
Success at this station has been good in spite of 
the opposition received from both the Mohammed- 
ans and the Hindus. There are today about eight 
hundred and fifty members at Anklesvar. 


Dahanu, a town about halfway between Bulsar 
and Bombay, was the first place entered in the 
Marathi language area. In 1902 a native brother 
did a little work at Dahanu, and later in the year 
Adam and Alice Ebey located there and began the 
work. Work has not been easy among these Hindu 
fishers and farmers, seventy-five per cent of whom 
are of the backward classes and ninety-five per cent 
of whom are illiterate. But with patient toil and 
with medical aid the work has been established and 
there is today a church of sixty-eight at Dahanu. 


Umalla-Vali. Umalla is the name of a railway 
station and post office on the Raj Pipla State Rail- 
way, between Anklesvar and Nandod. Vali is the 
name of the village three miles to the south, where 
D. J. and Nora Lichty located in 1904 and estab- 
lished the work. During the famine a few years 
earlier, a few people from this place had been bap- 
tized by Brother McCann. In 1907 a church was 
organized at Vali, and two years later another at 
Taropa or Amletha, a few miles distant from Vali. 
Two-thirds of the people in this section are of the 
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aboriginal Bhil tribes. The two churches have a 
membership of three hundred and twenty-three. 


Vyara is a town on the Tapti Valley Railway, 
thirty-eight miles east of Surat. With this station 
will ever be associated the names of Amos and 
Flora Ross, who from 1905 to 1913 gave most un- 
selfish and faithful service to the establishment of 
Christian work at this place. This church today has 
the distinction of being the largest congregation 
in our Brotherhood, with a membership of one 
thousand one hundred and forty-seven. 


Vada is the southernmost link of the interior 
chain of missions across our field. This station was 
opened by Stephen and Nora Berkebile in 1905, 
and was cared for by them until 1910, when failing 
health forced them to give up the work. This mis- 
sion has suffered many reverses. In this region 
there never has been any marked public opinion in 
favor of Christianity as at some of the other places. 
And then, several of the missionaries who have 
been located at Vada have been forced through sick- 
ness or death to give up the work. The member- 
ship at Vada is only seventy-nine. 


Ahwa is the station among the wooded hills of 
the Dangs State, among a very backward and illit- 
erate class of people. It was through the request of 
the political agent of the Bombay government that 
this distant station in the heart of the jungle was 
opened. Native workers were placed there, but they 
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were over the hills, away from home, among a 
people of different dialect; and everyone placed 
there grew sick or discouraged. When the field 
committee called for a missionary family to go and 
live among the people at Ahwa, John and Florence 
Pittenger heroically expressed their willingness to 
assume this difficult task. They began their work 
here in 1907. These years of labor have brought 
forth results. Today the Ahwa church has one 
hundred and forty-four members. 


Palghar is to be one of the important centers of 
the Marathi-speaking territory. It is about forty- 
five miles north of Bombay, on the B. B. and C. I. 
Railway. It was opened in 1922 by Holly and Kath- 
ryn Garner. 


Mountain Stations. At many places in India, 
towns or cities are built on suitable hill crests or 
pleasant mountain tops. The summer climate of 
these places is usually much cooler and more pleas- 
ant than it is on the plains. To these summer re- 
sorts many of the European missionary, govern- 
ment and commercial people go during the hot 
months. Landour in northern India is one of these 
mountain stations. At this place our mission owns 
a house, to which our missionaries by turn go for 
a few weeks each summer for a season of rest and 
recuperation. Mahablesvar is another of these sum- 
mer resorts. It is located in the Western Ghats, 
and is the summer capital for the Bombay Presi- 
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dency. The language school for the Marathi area 
is held at the hill station during the summer months, 
and provides a resort for several of our missionaries 
during the hot season. Naini Tal and Darjeeling, 
in the Himalayas, and Mt. Abu, in West India, 
are other hill stations to which our missionaries 
sometimes go. 


The Staff of Missionaries. It is the policy of 
our India mission to have a force of about sixty 
missionaries all the time, forty-five of whom shall 
be on the field while the other fifteen are on fur- 
lough. This force should be able to direct the prog- 
ress of the work on the field. It is the native 
Christians who must do the large amount of the 
work, if India is to be reached for Christ. It is 
impossible for us in America to know the names 
of all of these native Christians, or even of the 
native workers. But every student of missions in 
our church should be acquainted with the personnel 
of our missionaries. The names of the missionaries 
are found on the inside of the back cover of the 
Missionary Visitor. Be sure to become acquainted 
with these good people. 


Church Districts. Language divides our territory 
into Districts. Bulsar, Jalalpor, Vyara, Anklesvar, 
Umalla-Vali are in the Gujarati-speaking area, or 
the First District of India. This District was or- 
ganized in 1901. Ahwa, Dahanu, Palghar and Vada 
are in the Marathi-speaking area and comprise the 
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Second District, which was organized two or three 
years ago. Each District has a Mission Board that 
carries on a native work with funds contributed by 
the native church. In the Gujarati field, the area 
worked by the District is in South Raj Pipla at 
Rudha, at the terminus of the Kosamba-Zankwa 
Railway line. In the Marathi field, Kasa, fifteen 
miles east of Dahanu, was opened last year. Both 
these stations are links in the chain of occupation 
in the eastern portion of the mission field. 


Other Missions. Our mission is surrounded by 
other missions. Methodist and Missionary Alliance 
Missions are on the north, and several Alliance 
Missions are to the east, while in Bombay there 
are several churches working. Also Surat and some 
of its surrounding territory, between Anklesvar and 
Jalalpor, are occupied by the Irish Presbyterians. 
The American Wesleyan Methodists work a portion 
of the territory between Bulsar and Dahanu. A 
small Portuguese State lies north of Dahanu, which 
is Roman Catholic. _ 


Summary. The work of locating disciples in 
India has been an incessant endeavor for the last 
century and a quarter. Much progress has been 
made. It has been a little less than a third of a 
century since the Church of the Brethren entered 
this field of service. But the work that has been 
accomplished in this time has been one of which we 
need not be ashamed. The young men and women 
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who are leaving their homeland and are finding 
their spheres of service in the land of India are 
veritable twentieth-century disciples of our Lord, 
answering the great and final challenge of the 
_risen Master when he said: “Go into all the world.” 
And then these people who are accepting Christ and 
who are spreading the good news among their own 
countrymen are fellow-disciples with those who 
come from other lands; and thus foreign and native 
Christians together are carrying the message and 


extending the kingdom of our Lord in the great 
land of India. 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER II 


J. Where-is our India Mission located? 

2. What is the size of our field? 

3. How many people live in our territory? 

4. What is the density of population? 

5. The people of our field live in how many towns and 
villages? 

6. How is India governed? 

7. How do our missionaries travel in India? 

8. When is the good season for itinerating? When 
the wet season? When the hot season? 

9, When were the first converts received into the 
Church of the Brethren in India? 

10. What are “Central Stations”? 

11. How are outstations worked? 

12. How many central stations do we have? Name them. 

13. Which station was first opened and organized into 
a church? 

14. Which station has been opened most recently? 
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15. What are mountain stations? Which ones are we 
interested in? 

16. What is the largest congregation in the Church of 
the Brethren in India? 

17. What work are the native Christians doing? 

18. How many Districts or language areas do we have 
in India? 

19. What other missions are working near us? 

20. Is our work of locating twentieth-century disciples 
in India a success? 

21. Make a list of all our missionaries in India today, 
and as many who were once on the field as you can. 

22. Make a map of the India field, locating all the mis- 
sion stations, rivers, railroads and largest four cities. 


Suggested Readings for Additional Study 


Missionary Visitors, especially the June report of 1914 
or 1915. 

A Survey of Our India Mission. By A. W. Ross. (A 
pamphlet obtainable from Mission Rooms.) 

Thirty-Three Years of Missions. By Galen B. Royer. 

History of Missions in the Church of the Brethren. By 
Elgin S. Moyer. Chapter VII. (To be published 
later.) 


Map of Our Field. By Dr. A. R. Cottrell. (Obtainable 
from Mission Rooms.) 


CHAPTER III 


Making Dark Places Light in India 


A Dark Place. India is a great, dark country, 
challenging us to bring her the light of the Gospel. 
About one-fifth of all the people in the world today 
find their homes within the borders of this land. 
They are a religious people, yet they need the light 
of the Gospel. The Church of Jesus Christ has 
assumed the task of carrying the light to the dark 
corners of India. Our own church is doing her 
part in helping in this great task. 


Religions. India is sometimes called the Land 
of Religions. When we send missionaries to India 
it is not to give them religion. They already have 
more religion than most of us have. But we are 
concerned in giving the people of India a new and 
true interpretation of religion. It is the hope and 
aim of the missionary to teach these people to direct 
their religious ardor into the religion of the great- 
est and purest religious Leader the world has ever 
known. When these people learn to translate their 
mystical, spiritual and superstitious faith from the 
worship of multitudes of gods or spirits into a reli- 
gion that centers its faith, love and worship on one 
true, loving Father, God, they often become most 
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devoted and spiritual Christians. In their capacity 
for accepting the deep, mysterious things of the 
spiritual world they can surpass us western Chris- 
tians in our religious conceptions and activities. 


According to the census of 1921 India has the 
following religions: Hindus, 217,587,000; Moham- 
medans, 66,647,000; Buddhists, 10,721,000; Animists, 
10,295,000; Christians, 3,876,000; Sikhs, 3,014,000; 
Jains, 1,248,000; Parsees, 100,000; Jews, 21,000; 
miscellaneous, 1,647,000. 


The Hindus are idolaters. Yet there is no partic- 
ular idol or god which all worship. The belief of the 
Hindus is well expressed in the words of a Brah- 
min: “You can believe in one God or in three gods 
or in thirty-three million gods. You can believe 
that there is no God, or you can believe that God is 
everything, and with all your different beliefs you 
can be a good Hindu, provided you follow the rules 
of your caste.’ Thus caste is found to be the real 
bulwark of the Hindu faith. “Out of caste” means 
“out of the religion.” Hindus do not propagate their 
religion except by birth. Only those born of Hindu 
parents can be Hindus, and the caste in which a 
man is born is where he must remain throughout 
life and in that caste his posterity must remain 
throughout the ages. Hindus practice child mar- 
riage and enforced widowhood. They also practice 
polygamy. The women are held in subjection and 
ignorance. They consider all life sacred, and conse- 
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quently are vegetarians. Bathing is a religious rite 
and is punctiliously performed every day. The 
dead are burned and feast days are observed for 
the dead. Transmigration, salvation by works, and 
fatalism are Hindu doctrines. They have a vast 
amount of sacred literature, which is written in the 
Sanscrit, but few of the people are able to read it. 

The Mohammedans are worshipers of one God, 
followers of the false prophet, Mohammed, and 
subject to the guidance of their sacred book, the 
Koran. Their creed in short is, “There is no God 
but Allah, and Mohammed is his prophet.” Arabic 
is their sacred language, and all who would read 
the Koran must learn the Arabic language. 
There are many sects among the Mohammedans, 
and some of these do not work in harmony with the 
others. Mohammedans, like Hindus, are fatalists. 
Unlike the Hindus, they are meat eaters. One 
cause of continual friction between Hindus and 
Mohammedans is beef eating. Mohammedans 
slaughter oxen that are sacred animals to the 
Hindus. Both Mohammedans and Hindus consider 
swine unclean. They observe fasts, bury their dead, 
and practice circumcision, concubinage, slavery, 
palygamy, and the purdah system, which is keeping 
women confined in closed apartments in their 
houses and veiling their faces when they appear in 
public. 

Buddhism today is not a religion of India proper, 
but is a leading religion in Burma and Ceylon. 
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The Animists are spirit worshipers. They are 
the aboriginal tribes know as the “backward class- 
es.” It is among these tribes that the greater por- 
tion of the mission work of the Church of the 
Brethren is being done. Seven tenets that gener-_ 
ally characterize the Animistic peoples of India are: 
(1) They acknowledge though hardly worship a 
superior being. (2) They worship other spirits 
which are in the main malignant and have to be 
propitiated. (3) Bloody offerings are necessary as 
a part of the propitiation. (4) Wild dances are 
performed in their worship. (5) Little importance 
is attached to idols, temples, or priests. (6) Spirit 
possession is believed in. (7) Witchcraft is much 
practiced. There are seven or eight hundred thou- 
sand of these Animists in our mission territory. 


The Sikhs are a religious sect, somewhat of a 
warrior type, living in North India. They are an 
offshoot from Hinduism. 


The Jains are found chiefly in West and Central 
India. Their religion is related to Buddhism. Their 
worship is chiefly a worship of dead men. Rev- 
erence for life is the chief tenet of the Jains. 
They provide hospitals in which old and 
decrepit animals are kept alive as long as possible. 
They are great temple builders. The finest temples 
in all India are erected by the Jains. 


The Parsees are a prominent trading class of 
West India, known for sharp bargaining and money 
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making. They are the liquor dealers throughout 
this part of India. In education they are ahead of 
their Hindu and Mohammedan neighbors, seventy- 
five per cent of them being literate. They are 
Persians, the chief remnant of the ancient Zoro- 
astrians. They number about 102,000 and are 
nearly all located in and near Bombay. Zoroaster 
is their prophet, the Avesta their sacred book, and 
Zend their sacred language. “Good thoughts, good 
words, good deeds,” is their creed. Fire, water, and 
earth are considered sacred. The sacred fire is ever 
kept burning in the fire temple and in the orthodox 
homes. The dead are exposed on the Towers of 
Silence and eaten by vultures. These people are 
almost inaccessible to Christian effort. Very few 
of them have been won to Christianity. 


Finding a Place was naturally one of the first 
steps after reaching India. The missionaries tar- 
ried at Bombay for a few months, looking over the 
field and finding the will of God. After writing to 
different parts of India, and after making some 
trips out from Bombay, Brother Stover wrote: 
“Today my attention was especially called to Bul- 
sar, where there is no work. To the north of it, 
and to the south and to the east, are no missionaries 
for many miles. This surely is from the Lord and 
we must see it.” A few days later he visited the 
city. He found one Christian family of Eurasians 
in the city and they strongly urged the missionaries 
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to come. From his visit he concluded, “Bulsar 
seems likely the place where we shall locate.” Ar- 
rangements were made, and in March, 1895, the 
missionaries located at Bulsar, one hundred and 
twenty-five miles north of Bombay, as the head- 
quarters for the Church of the Brethren in India. 


First Results. Missionaries are always eager to 
see people accept Christ and come into the church. 
This is perhaps especially true in waiting for the 
first response in a new field. It must have been 
an impressive scene and a long-to-be-remembered 
experience when, on April 25, 1897, as the sun was 
sinking in the west, Brother Stover stood in the 
Vanki River, baptizing eleven persons, the first 
fruits of the Church of the Brethren in India. Three 
of these people were Eurasians; three were native 
converts who had drifted away from church asso- 
ciation; two men, one of whom was a Parsee, and 
their wives, were from other churches; one was a 
European from Madras. Some of these converts 
became very good helpers in the mission. Two of 
them, Ramabhai and Renchord, were later called 
to the deacon’s office. Renchord is still living and 
is faithfully performing the duties of his office. 


The Second Baptism. The second baptismal 
occasion was five months later. Regarding this 
day Brother Stover wrote: “Toward the going 
down of the sun we all walked out to the Vanki 
River to the place of baptism. There were about 
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two hundred people assembled; we had prayer, 
hymn, Scripture reading and instructions under the 
big banyan tree. Then we went down into the 
water and five were buried in covenant relationship 
with Christ in baptism.” Several of these people 
were from the ranks of raw heathenism. One, how- 
ever, was a Syrian who had been born of Christian 
parents. 


By the end of the next year there were forty-five 
in the little church at Bulsar, and in nationality 
they represented Indian, Parsee, Syrian, Eurasian 
and American. 


An Encouraging Testimony. The first three or 
four years had brought splendid results. The mis- 
sion had become firmly and thoroughly established. 
Listen to Mr. La Personne, a warm personal friend 
of the mission, and who later joined the church, in 
a remark to Brother D. L. Miller: “See what God 
has done for your missionaries! It is wonderful. 
Who would have thought three years ago that so 
many Christians would ever walk through the 
streets of Bulsar—and they are all converted, too.” 


Real Heroism. During famine days, from 1897 
to 1902, there were many opportunities for letting 
the light of Christianity shine out into the dark 
places. The deeds of mercy and the sacrificial ef- 
forts of the missionaries did much to reach the 
hearts of the people. The rice that was provided 
by the gifts of Christians in the United States 
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saved hundreds from starvation. The orphanages 
gave homes to hundreds of children who perhaps 
otherwise would have perished. The heroic work 
of the missionaries and some of the native Chris- 
tians spoke louder for Christianity than hundreds of 
sermons could have spoken. At Anklesvar the 
heroism of Brother McCann won the admiration 
and esteem of all. It was his duty to care for the 
boys as the plague grew from bad to worse. He 
stood by his boys with remarkable courage and 
faithfulness. Some of the boys took sick and with- 
in an hour or two were dead. He picked up one 
little sick boy, carried him out and laid him in the 
shade. The boy got up, whirled around, fell down 
and died. Brother McCann said: “I staid right 
with them all day, giving water or medicine and 
attending to every personal want myself. . . . One 
boy spit his medicine into my face, and I began to 
realize the danger I was in.” The risk of life was 
so great in working among the sick and the dying 
that Brother McCann did not ask the boys to help 
if they did not feel like it. Some of the boys did 
quit and that left more work and greater responsi- 
bility for Brother McCann. The plague grew worse, 
and it began to look as though there would not be 
left enough of the older boys to bury the dead. But 
the other missionaries and more than twenty of the 
boys from Bulsar offered their help, and the situ- 
ation looked more encouraging. After the plague 
was over, Brother McCann said that he lived each 
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hour as though it were his last. He said the boys 
expected, too, that he would get the disease. In 
fact, they afterward showed him the place they 
had picked out where they would bury him. 


An Answer to Prayer. Some of the Christians 
early learned the value and efficacy of prayer. Dur- 
ing the early stages of the famine, one Saturday 
evening as the working men were dispersing, and 
were told to come back the next morning, but not 
to bring their baskets and shovels, one brother cried 
out that they would pray for rain on the morrow. 


On Sunday morning the people came by the 
hundred. Under a mango tree the missionaries 
stood preaching and leading the song and prayer in 
the presence of more than twenty-four hundred 
people. They prayed for rain. After the service the 
people were told to be patient until the rice could be 
distributed. While the distribution was going on, 
the rain began to fall. No one in the whole group 
escaped a drenching. The people shouted for joy. 
Some cried, “Victory to Jesus!” and others, “This 
is, indeed, the true religion.” That Sunday in the 
summer of 1897 “was a great day unto the Lord.” 


Results of Orphanage Work. The orphanage 
work was hard upon the missionaries. Through the 
extraordinary mental and physical strain many 
workers of other missions broke down under the 
load. But our workers were all spared for further 
labor and usefulness. Furthermore, famine was a 
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great calamity upon the people of India. Thousands 
upon thousands starved to death or succumbed to 
plague or epidemics that followed the famine. But 
these hardships and calamities have not been with- 
out their attendant blessings. Many doors were 
opened; many hearts were reached; much good 
was done. Some of the foundation stones of the 
wall of caste have been forced to loosen. Some of 
the customs and superstitions that accompany 
‘heathen religions and primitive peoples have lost 
their grip. The girls as they grew up became bet- 
ter wives and mothers. The boys as they went 
out from the orphanage learned to become self- 
respecting and self-supporting people. A great 
curse has been turned into a great blessing for the 
ultimate good of India. 

The most of the orphans have become Christians. 
The barriers that stand in the way of children in 
the homes have not faced the orphanage children. 
Some of these orphanage Christians have been 
trained to become strong leaders in the young 
church of India. Many Christian homes have grown 
out of the orphanage work. As early as 1906 there 
had already come into the homes of those orphan 
children who had been married, twenty-four or- 
phanage grandchildren, twelve boys and twelve 
girls, nine boys and nine girls of whom were at that 
time still living. The orphanage work did much 
good and brought many blessings during the days 
of the famine and for years following. 
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Itinerating. One of the methods of reaching the 
people in the jungle, those who are far from the 
railway or the mission station, the people of the 
hills or others living in the interior sections, is to 
make extended itineraries to them. The mission- 
“aries often spend days and even weeks or months 
in this kind of mission work. Let us take a look at 
Brother McCann’s itinerating outfit. The account 
says: “He took with him all supplies needed for 
camping out—a cot, bedding, vegetables, flour, 
cooking utensils, dishes, medicines, books and a 
gun. He also took a boy to do his cooking.” These 
trips are hard and trying. They often take the 
missionary far from home. But it is such impor- 
tant and such interesting work that the mission- 
aries almost forget the dangers and the difficulties, 
and they brave the hardships as good soldiers of the 
cross, knowing that many souls are at stake, and 
that by earnest, hard work many of them may be 
brought to the Master. Through the efforts of the 
itinerant missionary, whether he be an educational 
man, an evangelist, or a medical man, the light 
reaches into the dark corners and the beams slowly 
but surely dispel the darkness of ignorance, su- 
perstition and sin. 

Colporteurs. Here is another effective way of © 
penetrating into the dark corners of India. The 
colporteur is a native Christian who goes where 
the missionaries have not yet been. His work is to 
sell tracts, Gospels, and Bibles, and to explain to the 
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people the meaning of this new doctrine. Some- 
times the people eagerly buy and read his litera- 
ture; sometimes they buy and tear up books before 
his face. Sometimes they listen to his message; 
sometimes they ridicule and persecute. His is not 
an easy job, but it is one of great importance and 
opportunity. 


The People Heard Them Gladly. It was Durbar 
week at Ahwa, a time when fourteen rajas (kings) 
and chieftains had come together to receive their 
pay from the government. At the same time thou- 
sands of the masses had assembled to buy grain, 
wood and other supplies and also to engage in a 
general social occasion. During this week the 
Ahwa workers and school-children, under the lead- 
ership of Brother J. M. Blough, morning and even- 
ing preached to these people. And the people heard 
them gladly; not only the common people, but the 
rajas, also, gladly listened to the message. These 
same rajas only a few years ago headed an insur- 
rection against the government and the mission; 
now they are willing to listen to and are interested 
in the message of these same missionaries. The 
doors are hopefully opening to the Gospel among 
the people. 


Christian Helpfulness. Sister Miller tells an in- 
teresting incident of a village Christian who was 
burned out of house and home. Twelve animals, 
including their teams of oxen, were burned. This 
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was a most unfortunate loss for an Indian farmer 
at the beginning of the rains. The Anklesvar church 
collected fifty rupees (seventeen dollars) and about 
three dollars’ worth of clothing. It was a new ex- 
perience for the family to receive help thus from 
the church in a time of need. This example had a 
good influence on some of the other people. Some 
of the near-by Christians came in to help in plowing 
the field and pianting the crops for the family. 
Even some of the non-Christian shopkeepers gave 
toward the cause. This Christian man knew that 
his house was set on fire by an enemy out of re- 
venge. But the man said, “God gives grace to us 
to wish no ill for this evil deed.” 

Save Me! “One day a girl came to us,” says 
Alice King Ebey, “weeping frantically. ‘Save me!’ 
she cried. ‘Papa, mama, don’t let them take me!’ 
She had been sold to a man of cruel disposition, 
much older than herself. They had come to take 
her to his home to be his wife. The girl had learned 
of the freedom and opportunity that Christian 
women enjoy. She knew what life with such a 
man would mean. Finally it was arranged with 
her father to pay back the marriage fee, and the 
man reluctantly relinquished his claim to the girl. 
She entered our school and has made remarkable 
progress. She is now one of our most promising 
Christian girls and is engaged to a fine young 
Christian who loves her.” Christianity has brought 
a great light into the life of this girl and has given 
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her an opportunity to develop into real womanhood, 
and a worth-while life. 


One of India’s Buds of Promise. During the in- 
fluenza epidemic in 1918 a little naked, half-starved, 
homeless orphan about four or five years of age, 
was left on the river bank to die. Her body in some 
way had been badly burned. One of the Christian 
village teachers found her and picked her up. He 
obtained permission from the village to take her to 
the mission compound. The missionaries accepted 
the charge. It took a year of careful nursing to 
get this little undernourished body built up. After 
a long time she began to brighten and finally was 
able to walk. Today Ruth is a sweet little school- 
girl, doing excellently in her school work. It is 
these little ones who are the bright hope of the 
future of India. Our missionaries have many such 
opportunities to save this great land for Christ. 


One of India’s Seekers. Some time ago a young 
high-caste man about twenty years of age came to 
Holly P. Garner. He could read a little English, 
and wanted Brother Garner to give him some lit- 
erature to read. The young man being of high 
caste, Brother Garner did not risk giving him a 
Gospel, but gave him some other good literature. 
He soon came back and asked about getting some 
Jesus literature. He was given a song book. He 
took it and went away, but ere long returned, say- 
ing he had learned it and wanted another. He was 
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given another, and took it home and taught it to 
his people. Finally he came and asked for that 
book which they used in the Sunday-school. 
Brother Garner gave him some Gospels. He took 
them and went back to his village. 

Later Brother Garner took the young man with 
him on one of his trips, to serve as a guide and to 
help in a small way. Although he had not joined 
the church and had not been baptized, he was will- 
ing to stand on the side of the Christians. Brother 
Garner with the lantern was showing pictures of 
the Bible. This man asked to have the pictures 
shown in his village. When the pictures of the life 
of Christ were shown, the people at once under- 
stood them. No missionary had been there, but this 
man had taught the people the songs and the gospel 
stories as he found them in the literature given him. 
His own heart was open and he helped open the 
hearts of the people to the gospel message. 

This man is not yet a Christian. But he repre- 
sents searching India today. There are thousands 
of men such as he, men who are apparently ready 
to step into the church. The principles of the Gos- 
pel have taken hold of the people. Many of them 
are on the very borderland of the kingdom of 
Christ. A little more effort, a little more time, and 
a little more consecration on the part of the church, 
and many of India’s seekers will find the true 

light. 
- Summary. We now have nine central stations 
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and nine organized churches. Our missionaries 
have a colossal task to teach three thousand native 
Christians to live the higher Christian life, and to 
train them for a larger and more definite service 
in the evangelization of a million and a quarter 
of India’s non-Christian people. The barrier of 
caste, the superstitions of a polytheistic religion, 
and the ignorance of a suppressed people are all 
giving way to the victorious advance of the religion 
of our Christ. But the workers are so few in such 
a large and needy field that the progress is only too 
slow. The problems are many and the difficulties 
and works of the adversary are evident on every 
hand. But our workers are out on the line of battle. 
It is a great and strenuous struggle. It is a hard 
fight. But the missionaries have the assurance of 
being on the winning side. They are in a victorious 
fight. Right will prevail. God will win. Many 
souls are being won. A native church is being built. 
Some day India will have a gem to present to the 
Master as bright as any trophy that any country 
may present. Dear brother and sister, we today 
may each have a part in building and establishing 
the glorious kingdom of God in this vast empire of 
meditative and religious people. We can help in 
transforming a mighty nation from the kingdom of 
Satan’s darkness into the glorious light of Christ’s 
kingdom. Dark India must be made a great and 
shining light, sending out her beams into other 
nations. 
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QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER III 


1. Why do you think of India as a dark place? 

2. What is India’s religious status? What are her 
religions? 

3. What are some of the beliefs and practices of the 
Hindus? 

4. What are some of the religious tenets of the Moham- 
medans? 


5. Who are the Animists and what are some of their 
beliefs? 


6. Who are the Jains? 

7. Who are the Parsees and what is their religion? 

8. What place did our missionaries select as headquar- 
ters? Why this selection? 

9. Recount the incidents regarding the first and second 
baptismal occasions. 

10. What effect did Brother McCann’s heroic efforts 
during the famine and plague have upon the people? 

11. How do the Indians respond when their prayers 
are answered? 

12. What have been some of the good results of the 
orphanage work in India? 

13. What is meant by itineration, and why is it so 
important? 

14. Who are colporteurs and what is their work? 


15. What response is the Gospel receiving from the 
people of India today? 

16. What do these incidents regarding the response of 
individuals to gospel principles bespeak for the future of 
Christian work in the church of India? 


17. What is Christianity doing for India? 


Pa 
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Suggested Readings for Additional Study 


India a Problem. By Wilbur B. Stover. 


A Year With Our Missionaries. By Wilbur B. Stover. 
(In Missionary Visitor, June, 1919.) 


History of Missions in the Church of the Brethren. By 
Elgin S. Moyer. Chapter VII. 


Missionary Visitors, January issues and June reports of 
each year. 





CHAPTER IV 


Locating Twentieth Century Disciples in China 


Location. The Church of the Brethren Mission 
in North China is located in Shansi Province. It 
is one hundred and fifty miles southwest of Peking. 
Find Peking on a map of China in some geography 
or atlas. Then find Shanghai on the east coast. 
Now trace your pencil from Shanghai up the Yang- 
tze River until it touches Hankow. Then measure 
south from Peking one-fourth the distance to Han- 
kow. Place a pin here and measure west an equal 
distance. There is the location of our mission. If 
you should start from San Francisco and go 
straight west far enough, you would land in our 
mission field in China. 

Size. Shansi Province has an area of 81,830 
square miles, or is about the size of Kansas. The 
extent of the field for which our church is respon- 
sible is about one hundred and thirty-five miles from 
north to south, and sixty miles east to west, or it 
covers almost seven thousand square miles. It is 
just about as large as our India mission field. 


Population. About twelve million of China’s 
four hundred million people live in Shansi Province. 
That means that about one hundred and forty-nine 
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people live on each square mile. In our own field 
there are approximately one million four hundred 
thousand people living in seven counties. In addi- 
tion to these we have assumed the responsibility of 
evangelizing fifty thousand of the people living in 
Tai Yuan Fu, the capital of the province. Outside 
of Tai Yuan Fu, the density of population in our 
field is two hundred and five to the square mile. 


Village Life. In China as in India we find the 
people living in villages. While many of the people 
are farmers, their homes are in villages or hamlets, 
from which they go to their little farms, which 
oftentimes are no larger than our own gardens. 
Each of these villages is usually composed of people 
of the same family name. In the walled towns or 
cities, of which there are many in China, we find 
a more cosmopolitan group of people, many of 
whom are engaged in occupations and trades other 
than agriculture. 


Government. The government of China is differ- 
ent from that of India. China is an independent re- 
public, while India is tributary to another power. 
In 1911 China threw off the yoke of the Manchus 
and patterned her government somewhat after that 
of our own country. 


Shansi has a good reliable government. Mr. Yen, 
the governor of the province, is progressive and 
most considerate of the welfare of his people. Be- 
cause of his unselfish interests in the province he 
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has not taken any active part in the politics of the 
country, and has, therefore, been permitted to hold 
his governorship since the revolution in 1911. He 
is the only governor in China that has this distinc- 
tive record. He is today one of China’s best gov- 
ernors. During the last few years this province 
has risen from one of the most backward to one of 
the foremost provinces in China. The province has 
been kept free from bandit outrages and has en- 
joyed peace and quiet. Governor Yen’s administra- 
tion has given a strong moral and educational de- 
velopment. He has decreed compulsory education 
for both boys and girls. Footbinding and the opium 
curse, along with illiteracy, have met the disap- 
proval of Mr. Yen. This sympathetic attitude on 
the part of the governor and his officials has been 
a great encouragement to the cause of Christianity 
in the province. On the other hand, the constructive 
work of the missionaries has helped materially in 
creating this friendly and sympathetic attitude. 


The people of Shansi are industrious, though not 
a bustling class. They work slowly, but regularly, 
and often from sixteen to eighteen hours a day. 
These people have an eye for business. The Shansi 
bankers and merchants are famous throughout the 
country; and many have accumulated compara- 
tively large estates. 


As to their strength and physique, Elder H. C. 
Early says: “The people are the sturdy mountaineer 
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class. They are bony and muscular, of good stature 
and splendid physique, with power of great endur- 
ance.” 


These people are very hospitable and courteous, 
and will lay aside their work at almost any hour 
to engage ina friendly conversation. They are also 
rather quiet and unassuming, and are widely rec- 
ognized as a peace-loving people. 


The people of China have some good traits that 
we do not have. Some of these traits are becoming 
contributions of inestimable value to civilization, 
to Christianity, and to the world. 


Transportation Facilities. The mission can be 
reached from two seaports, namely, Tien Tsin and 
Shanghai. From Tien Tsin it is more direct. Four 
hours by rail are required to reach Peking; and 
from Peking a day and a half are required to reach 
Ping Ting, the night being spent at Shih Chia 
Chuang, the junction of the Chinese and French 
railroads. The Chinese road is the one that goes 
from Hankow to Peking, and the French road the 
one that goes from the junction through our field 
to Tai Yuan Fu, the capital of the province. From 
Shanghai about three and one-half days are re- 
quired by boat to reach Hankow. From Hankow 
it is one and one-half days’ train ride to Shih Chia 
Chuang, where the night must be spent and the 
following forenoon used to reach Ping Ting. The 
field may be reached from Shanghai also by rail, 
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going by the way of Peking. Another easy and 
direct route to the field is by rail from Japan, going 
by way of Korea and Manchuria. This will require 
five or six days from Japan to the field. 


The French railroad, the only railroad in our 
province, passes within four miles of Ping Ting. 
The trip from the railway station to the mission 
station may be made by foot, by chair, by mule 
litter or by donkey back. In some parts of the 
province the Peking cart is used quite extensively 
for travel. During the recent famine a good auto- 
mobile road was built between the railroad and 
Liao, passing through Ping Ting and three of our 
outstations. 

The old roads, whether over the mountains or in 
the valleys, are winding and irregular. In earlier 
days, in going from one of our stations to the other, 
the missionary had to pass through deep natural 
cuts in the loess formation, over the stones and 
sand of river beds, through running streams, over 
the mountain passes and over stone slab pavements 
in the streets of the villages and towns. To make 
the seventy-mile trip from Ping Ting to Liao it 
took three days. Now, under favorable conditions, 
the trip can be made in as many hours. 


The Country. Though our field is not so moun- 
tainous as some parts of the province, this section 
is nevertheless quite rolling. The northern part 
and the southern part of our field are separated 
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by a natural boundary, the Tsai Ling Mountains. 
In going from Ping Ting to Liao it is necessary to 
make a rather tiresome climb, and one that is at- 
tended with some danger and difficulty. In fact, 
in some places the road is a very narrow pass, with 
high rocks or the abrupt rise of the mountain itself 
on one side, and a steep, threatening precipice at 
your feet on the other. Our own territory has a 
wide range of topography. Its mountains and its 
plains, its rivers and its groves, its rich farm lands 
and its barren hills, all are a part of the physical 
features of our field. 


Products of the Country. This diversified topog- 
raphy makes possible various kinds of products. 
Farming is the chief occupation and the people live 
quite largely on the products of their little farms. 
This has been true of the past. But what of the 
future? One of our missionaries puts it this way: 
“This part of China has a great future before her. 
She has natural resources, unequaled, perhaps, by 
any other part of the world. Her hills and moun- 
tains are underlaid with the richest coal fields in the 
world. Her mountains are full of great veins of 
iron, copper, lead and sulphur.” B.M. Flory says: 
“The mission is located in one of the richest mineral 
districts of China. At some places the coal seams 
are said to be forty feet thick, and in a position to 
be easily worked. It is said that at the present rate 
of consumption the coal fields of Shansi alone would 
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supply the world for thousands of years. At present 
the mines are worked only by the Chinese primitive 
hand methods. The prospects for this country are 
very bright.” What a challenge to the church 
to help these people develop their latent resources, 
and to assist the native church to become a strong, 
self-supporting body of Christians! 


The people, being farmers and being dependent 
on their farms for a living, aim to utilize all the 
available soil. Not only the fertile valleys are 
farmed, but the hillsides are terraced and cultivated, 
presenting in many places the picture of hanging 
gardens. The soil in the river valleys is very rich, 
and produces excellent crops of wheat, corn, millet, 
rye, beans, cane, persimmons, pears, dates, and 
grapes. The irrigated gardens produce potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, cabbage, beets, carrots, turnips, 
celery, onions and radishes in large quantities. 


The Climate. The climate of Shansi is quite 
similar to that of Northern United States. The 
winters are cold and dry and the summers are very 
hot and sometimes dry. The heaviest rains of the 
year come in the early fall. Some rain falls in the 
spring or early summer. The late autumn and 
the winter months are the time that the mission- 
aries do their hardest work. This is when they get 
out into the villages and do their country preaching. 
During the hot months a few of the missionaries 
each year go to some special summer resort for a 
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couple of months, either to the seashore or to some 
mountain place where many missionaries from dif- 
ferent parts of China come together for rest and 
association. But the majority of our workers each 
year go to some near-by resort for a shorter period 
of rest. Usually a few of the missionaries stay by 
the work, even during the hot weather, although 
a rest and a change are much needed. The mission- 
aries usually are willing to make almost any sacri- 
fice to keep the work going and to help these young, 
growing churches to become strong and active. 


The Chinese Church. This topic is much dis- 
cussed these days. How to help the native church 
to become a strong, self-supporting, self-governing 
and self-propagating church is the problem. To ac- 
complish this is a work of years; but it is the goal 
toward which the missionaries are striving. The 
missionaries are but helpers and directors at best. 
The missionaries, who are foreigners there, do not 
thoroughly understand the Chinese mind and tradi- 
tions. It is the Chinese people and they only who 
can lead the Chinese church into its own. Some of 
the splendid leaders who are being trained and 
developed in the missions are the hopeful signs of 
a strong and active indigenous church in years to 
come. 


Our Central Stations. Seven counties of Shansi, 


together with a section of Tai Yuan Fu, the capital 
of the province, comprise our present field. Each 
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of these seven counties has a county seat in which 
we are doing work. But in three of these county 
seats the missionaries live and carry on the admin- 
istrative work. These cities are Ping Ting, Liao 
and Shou Yang, which, together with Tai Yuan Fu, 
are known as our Central Stations. 


The Ping Ting Territory comprises Ping Ting 
and Le Ping Counties with a total population of 
450,000 people. The city of Ping Ting has a popu- 
lation of fourteen thousand and is the county seat 
of Ping Ting County. It is four miles south of 
the railroad that connects Tai Yuan Fu with the 
Peking Hankow Railway. Ping Ting is in a very 
rich iron and coal district and manufactures excel- 
lent pottery. Farming is carried on and many 
fruits and vegetables are grown. 


Ping Ting is the oldest of our central stations. 
Work was started here in 1910 by Frank H. Crum- 
packer and wife and Emma Horning, after spending 
about a year anda half in Tai Yuan Fu in studying 
the language and in locating the future mission. 
The church at Ping Ting was organized in 1912. 


The progress of the work at Ping Ting has been 
good. Work is being carried on along three distinct 
lines, evangelistic, educational and medical. And 
as testimonies of this work there stand a splendid 
churchhouse, a boys’ boarding school, a girls’ board- 
ing school, and a well-equipped hospital. The cen- 
tral station maintains several outstations. The 
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membership of the Ping Ting church is about four 
hundred. 

The Liao Territory lies to the south of Ping 
Ting and includes three counties, namely, Ho Hsun, 
Liao, and Yu She. The population of this territory 
is 522,000. The population of Liao, the county seat 
of Liao County and the central station of this ter- 
ritory, is seven thousand. It is seventy-five miles 
south of the railroad that passes through the Ping 
Ting territory. Liao is a farming community, but 
coal mining also is an important industry. It is 
located at the junction of two rivers, and is sur- 
rounded by mountains. 


Work was started at Liao in 1912 by George W. 
Hilton. Brother Hilton had planned on opening 
the work here earlier, but found it necessary to 
return to America for awhile because of sickness. 
In the latter part of 1912, at the same time that the 
Ping Ting church was organized, the few Chinese 
and American members who had located at Liao 
were organized into a church. About a year later 
the first converts were received into the Liao 
church, when six young men were baptized. The 
membership in the Liao territory is today over 
two hundred. The Liao church has a new church- 
house, boys’ and girls’ boarding-school buildings 
and a large hospital, and has several outstations. 


Shou Yang Territory is west and north of the 
Ping Ting territory. It comprises Shou Yang and 
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Yu Counties, with a total population of 408,000. 
The central station is at Shou Yang, the county seat 
of Shou Yang County, a city of eight thousand 
people. The city is located on the railroad thirty 
miles west of Ping Ting, or about halfway between 
Ping Ting and Tai Yuan Fu. It is situated on a 
beautiful plain where farming is the chief industry. 
There are many cattle in the district, and stock 
raising as an industry ranks second only to farming. 


This station was taken over from the English 
Baptists by our mission in 1920, when Walter J. 
Heisey and Byron M. Flory and their wives and 
Grace Clapper and Mary Schaeffer located at Shou 
Yang. The work has made splendid progress and 
there are already several dozen members in the 
Shou Yang church. 


The evangelistic and the educational departments 
are the leading phases of work carried on at Shou 
Yang. The medical work has been cared for from 
Ping Ting. Just recently a native doctor was 
placed there and has charge of the dispensary. 


Tai Yuan Fu is the last station opened by our 
people. It is the capital of Shansi and is in the 
center of the province at the terminus of the rail- 
way. Tai Yuan Fu is a city of 80,000 people. It is 
the political, military and educational center of the 
province, and is consequently a strategic point for 
the church. 

Our church entered this city in 1921, when M. M. 
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Myers and wife went there to represent our church 
in Y. M.C. A. work. In 1923 it was mutually agreed 
by the English Baptists and the Church of the 
Brethren that our church should assume the re- 
sponsibility for a part of the city, perhaps 50,000 of 
the population. Prospects look good for the church 
in this strategic center. Our Christians who move 
here can now be cared for by their own church; 
we are located in a place of larger influence; and 
we can help to win this large city to Christ. Sev- 
eral have already been baptized, and the nucleus of 
a church has been gained. 

Outstations. In the four county seats where no 
missionaries reside, and in several other towns, defi- 
nite mission work is being done. Chinese evangel- 
ists and teachers are located there and work under 
the direction of the heads of their special depart- 
ments, who usually are missionaries and reside at 
the central stations. These places are known as 
outstations. These outstations are feeders for the 
boarding schools at the central stations. They are 
also splendid opportunities for some of the young 
Christians of the Chinese church to find expression 
in practical Christian service and witness-bearing. 
But, more than that, they present opportunities for 
many people of the interior, who would otherwise 
be neglected, to learn of Christ the Savior. The 
missionaries make occasional visits to these sta- 


tions to assist and encourage the native workers 
there. 
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A Larger Field. Plans are being made for add- 
ing two counties to our field on the south. This will 
be a considerable increase in our territory and our 
population. It is possible that in the future other 
counties on the south and the northeast may be 
added. These additions give opportunity for exten- 
sive growth. Our responsibilities will be compar- 
ably larger. It will be a ringing challenge for more 
workers, more consecrated prayer and more of 
the money that God has entrusted into our hands. 


The Staff of Missionaries. The needs of our 
present field in Shansi require about forty-five or 
fifty missionaries on the field with about fifteen at 
home on furlough all the time. To learn the exact 
number of our missionary force and to become 
acquainted with them by name and station, see the 
latest issue of the Missionary Visitor. Every stu- 
dent of missions in our church should know the 
names of all our missionaries. As our field is en- 
larged, there will be need for a larger staff of work- 
ers. 

Other Missions. Among our missionary neigh- 
bors are the American Board of Congregationalists, 
the English Baptists, the American Presbyterians, 
and the China Inland Mission workers. The Amer- 
ican Board and our General Mission Board are the 
only American boards working in Shansi province; 
the Presbyterians occupy the province to the east 
of Shansi. There is a friendly codperation among 
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these various missions, and all are mutually helpful 
to one another. The field is allotted by rules of mis- 
sionary comity in such a way that there is no over- 
lapping of territory. Each mission knows exactly 
where its territory is, and accordingly concentrates 
its efforts to the evangelization of that field. 


Our Unfinished Task. In Shansi we now have 
four central stations with three organized churches. 
As in India, the missionaries have a big task before 
them. The work in China is much younger than 
that in India, but it is growing. The six hundred 
native Christians, the million and a quarter of 
people in our present field, and the new territory 
being added present a tremendous challenge to the 
native leaders and the missionaries on the field and 
to the church in America. Our church must do her 
part in the winning to Christ of this largest nation 
in the world, one-fourth of the human race. What 
a glorious work it is to help establish in such a 
country the religion and kingdom of Jesus Christ! 
The task is well begun. As to its accomplishment, 
it depends upon us as individual members, codper- 
ating under the leadership of our Master. 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER IV 


1. Where is our North China Mission? 
2. How large is Shansi Province? Our own field? 
3. What is the population of Shansi? Of our own field? 


4. Briefly describe the village life of the people of 
China. 
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5. What form of government does China have? 

6. What has Governor Yen done for Shansi Province? 

7. What are some of the characteristics of the people 
of China? 

8. How do our missionaries travel in North China? 

9. What are the physical features of our field? 

10. What are the mineral products of Shansi? The 
agricultural products? 

11. How does the climate of Shansi compare with our 
climate? 

12. Who must become the real leaders of the Chinese 
church? Why? 

13. What do we mean by “Central Stations”? 

14. When and by whom was each of the central sta- 
tions opened? 

15. What kind of work is being done at each of these 
stations? 

16. What is the membership of each station? 

17. What are outstations? Why have such? 

18. What will enlarging our China field mean to the 
church? 

19. How many missionaries do we have in Shansi? 

20. Who are the missionaries at each station? 

21. Who are our missionary neighbors in China? 

22. How does the challenge of the unfinished task in 
North China appeal to you? 


Suggested Readings for Additional Study 


China, A Challenge, written by several of the missionaries. 

Thirty-three Years of Missions in the Church of the 
Brethren. By Galen B. Royer. 

History of Missions in the Church of the Brethren, Chap- 
ter VIII. By Elgin S. Moyer. 

Missionary Visitors, March, 1916, and the June Reports 
from 1909 to 1914. 


CHAPTER: V. 


Making Dark Places Light in China 


A Great People in Need. China is an old nation 
and a land with an ancient civilization. In history 
we read about the founding of the Hebrew race 
about two thousand years before the birth of 
Christ. That seems a long time ago. But long 
years before Abraham was called out from his 
homeland in Ur, the Chinese were a mighty nation. 
It is probable that in those early days China pos- 
sessed the best civilization of all the nations. Since 
that time nations have risen and fallen. Many a 
nation that was once a credit and an honor to the 
world is today but a memory. Yet China is still 
with us and stands as a challenge to present-day 
civilization. That great giant is just awaking from 
a slumber of ages and is beginning to demand the 
cognizance of the nations. China is sending her 
sons and her daughters to school at home and 
abroad. They are getting ready for action. She 
is going to be a real power in the world. We ask 
ourselves: “What kind of a power is she going to 
be, a power for good or for bad, for progress or 
for retardation, for Christianity or for skepticism 
and materialism?” Christian reader, that answer 
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lies with you and me. It is a fact accepted in prac- 
tically all circles that China is going to be a power. 
If we sit still and let her work out her own course 
she may become a great power in the kingdom of 
Satan. But, if we bestir ourselves, and manifest a 
friendly spirit and extend a helping hand and give 
her a Christian civilization, we may be rewarded 
in seeing a great nation born into the kingdom of 
our Lord and Christ, and in seeing her become an 
active force for righteousness in this kingdom. 
China is today unsettled. She is trying to find her- 
self. Many of her own leaders, along with the 
missionary leaders, confess that China is a dark 
place and is in a sad plight. 


Religions. In a comparison of the Indian and the 
Chinese people, we find the people of India possess- 
ing a keener religious nature than we find among 
the Chinese. Yet among the Chinese are several 
religions that have become vital parts of China’s life 
and history, and religions that present a formidable 
front to Christianity. Among these religions we 
find Confucianism, Buddhism, Taoism, Mohammed- 
anism, and Lamaism. It is difficult to draw lines of 
sharp distinction, for there is an extensive overlap- 
ping of these religions, and a strong animistic in- 
fluence pervading them all. 


Confucianism. Strictly speaking, perhaps Con- 
fucianism should not be called a religion. It is more 
properly a code of morals. Confucius never claimed 
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to be a religious leader, but was a great moral and 
ethical teacher; yet he did accept and incorporate 
in his teaching such animistic forms of worship as 
ancestor worship and belief in spirits. After his 
death the people began to worship him, and today 
Confucianism, or the worship of Confucius and the 
many sages along with the worship of ancestors, 
claims almost the entire population of China. 
It is said that the mass of the people, in their daily 
conduct and affairs of life, are Confucianists; at 
death they are Buddhists; and in their superstition 
and superstitious practices are Taoists. Thus it 
may be seen that Confucianism is quite inclusive 
and no specific line can be drawn. 


Confucianism includes practically all the ani- 
mistic beliefs and practices of the ancient Chinese 
religion. It encourages going back and living in 
the good old days of yore, and consequently stifles 
progress. Theoretically, this religion does stand 
for high morals and right living. But the people 
fall far short of their religious ideals. There is no 
dynamic saving power to help the people to live up 
to their supposed ideals. One strong point in Con- 
fucianism, however, is expressed in the five rela- 
tions, namely, right relations between father and 
son, ruler and subject, husband and wife, elder 
brother and younger brother, and friend and friend. 
The children have a strong filial respect for their 
parents which, after death, becomes worship. 
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Confucianism for ages, and until recently, was 
considered the state religion. Since China became 
a republic there have been repeated efforts again 
to make Confucianism the state religion. But for- 
tunately the agitators and enthusiasts have not 
succeeded in their endeavors. 


Buddhism came from India to China in the first 
century of the Christian era. It brought a more 
vital religious experience than Confucianism gave, 
and answered the cravings and fears of the hearts 
of the people. It has brought to the people a priest- 
hood, monastic ideals, a worship of gods or idols, 
and belief in a sort of heaven. 


Many of the people are Buddhists; in fact, China 
is one of the strongest Buddhist nations in the 
world. Buddhism is not a religion that means 
progress, yet the Buddhist peoples are reviving and 
reforming their religion and presenting a new front 
and challenge to Christianity. These old religions 
will not die easy before the advances and conquests 
of the Christian religion. We can rest assured that 
they will put up a stiff fight. We can be sure also 
that although many odds are against us, Christ is 
on our side and we are in a victorious fight. 


Taoism has today become a religion of silly su- 
perstition in China. It has fallen far short of the 
ideals of its leader. Taoist priests and temples are 
everywhere. The people seek these priests to dis- 
cern the time for marrying, for building, for bury- 
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ing their dead, and for the many details of life. A 
people who have great fears of the evil and the good 
spirits which they think exist everywhere, take 
much consolation in having priests who can be 
their mediators in propitiating the evil spirits and 
seeking the benediction of the good. 


Mohammedanism is the religion of perhaps eight 
or ten million people who live in some sections of 
China. These people believe in one God but accept 
Mohammed as his prophet and are not followers of 
Christ. 


Lamaism is one form or branch of Buddhism. It 
is Buddhism at its worst. Its stronghold is Tibet, 
where it has proved to be a detriment to the prog- 
ress of the country, and has even caused Tibet to 
decline. There are several Lamaseries in Peking, 
near our own field. 


Prospecting for Our Mission. Finding the loca- 
tion is always an interesting though often a tedious 
and difficult task in connection with the opening ot 
a mission field. The workers are new, the field is 
new and the responsibility is great. The assistance 
rendered by other missions which are already on 
the field is always a much-appreciated service. Dur- 
ing the first year and a half that our missionaries 
were in China they were at Tai Yuan Fu with the 
English Baptists, learning the language. In the 
meantime, with the counsel and companionship of 
one of the American Board missionaries, they made 
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three prospecting tours out in three directions from 
Tai Yuan Fu, covering a distance of twelve hundred 
miles. They finally decided upon the territory vis- 
ited in their first tour, the territory around Ping 
Ting Chow and Liao Chow. In the spring of 1910 
Brother and Sister Crumpacker located at Ping 
Ting. Brother Hilton and wife were expecting to 
locate at Liao about the same time, but Brother 
Hilton’s ill health demanded a return to the home- 
land. One week before the Hiltons left Tai Yuan 
Fu, two young men were baptized, the first con- 
verts of our church in China. 

Faithfulness in Time of Danger. The days of 
the Revolution in 1911 were a strenuous and -diffi- 
cult period for the missionaries. Early in the - 
fighting, the American consul sent a telegram bid- 
ding our missionaries to come to Tien Tsin at once. 
Because of the needs of the young mission they 
reluctantly obeyed orders. But Brother Crum- 
packer promised the Christians at Ping Ting that 
if at all possible he would soon be back. It was 
about two weeks before he found it possible to 
return and then it was with great difficulty and 
much attendant danger that he succeeded in reach- 
ing Ping Ting. So, while the rest of our mission- 
aries were at Tien Tsin in safety, awaiting develop- 
ments, studying the language in the meantime, 
Brother Crumpacker was with the people at Ping 
Ting, not far from the scene of military activity. 
The rebels were fighting near the city, and might 
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enter at any time. The Christians, the enquirers, 
the officials, and the people in general pressed upon 
Brother Crumpacker to stay with them. They felt 
safer with a foreigner in the city. So, against the 
advice of other missionaries and of the American 
consul, he staid by the people. At times the situ- 
ation looked dark and ominous. Mail was very 
irregular. There were periods when his family did 
not hear from him for a week or two. Brother 
Crumpacker’s faithfulness in time of danger proved 
a great blessing to the Christians at Ping Ting. 
Pastor Yin. Just before the Revolution began, 
a new corps of workers arrived in China. But they 
were compelled to stay at the coast. While they 
were tarrying at Tien Tsin, an opportunity came 
for some real missionary service. The second day 
after their arrival a man by the name of Yin Han 
Chang appeared at the hotel seeking employment. 
This man, who was educated, and had professed 
Christianity, but had grown rather indifferent, was 
employed by the new missionaries as their language 
teacher. While he was teaching them the Chinese 
language, they were praying for him and trying 
to teach him more about Christianity. He became 
much interested and a little later sought admittance 
into the church. The missionaries entertained high 
hopes for this man and he did not disappoint them. 
He proved himself a good teacher and a good 
Christian. He was later chosen to be the first min- 
ister of the Church of the Brethren in Shansi. For 
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several years he served faithfully as native pastor 
of the Ping Ting church. The last few years he 
has been spending considerable time in his college 
and seminary work and is now completing his 
course. The Church of the Brethren can expect 
much from Pastor Yin. We need more such well- 
qualified and spiritual leaders in the Chinese church. 

Saving a Limb Saved a Soul. Dr. O. G. Brubaker 
gives us the following incident: One Sunday 
evening there came to the city of Liao a teacher 
from a village about ten miles away. The man 
wished to see the temple keeper in one of the 
temples in the east suburb. The gate was partly 
open, so Mr. Pai (pronounced B-u-y) stepped in- 
side. He had no sooner done so than he was bitten 
by the temple watchdog, causing a very ugly lacer- 
ated wound in the calf of his leg. Mr. Pai went 
to a Chinese doctor, who dressed the wound in some 
filthy paste. By next morning Mr. Pai was suffer- 
ing intensely. Having heard of the mission hospital 
he went there to see what could be done. He was 
carefully examined and the wound was cleanly 
dressed. After a bit of persuasion he consented to 
stay in the hospital as an inpatient. Infection had 
already set in, but by good surgery we were able 
to save the limb and he went away from the hospital 
a well man. While in the hospital he became deep- 
ly interested in the Gospel and asked for prayer for 
himself. Later he accepted Christ as his Lord and 
was baptized, and is now teaching in one of the 
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mission schools. This man is a leader in his home 
town of about twelve hundred souls. Who can tell 
the good that may result from his life? Suppose 
there had been no hospital, no doctor, no nurse? 
Has it paid? 

Christian Ministration Among China’s Sick Ones. 
Dr. Brubaker gives the following also: A young 
donkey driver by the name of Jung Hsi Chuan 
(pronounced Rung She Jwan) was met by some of 
our missionaries a few years ago in the city of 
Ping Ting. He was given a job in the home of one 
of the missionaries and proved faithful. He was 
later given work in one of the homes at Liao. Soon 
after this, when the medical work was started at 
Liao and some help was needed in the dispensary, 
the lad was taken on as a helper. He was so clean 
and diligent in his work that the medical depart- 
ment proposed to send him to a training school for 
nurses. (Men nurses are used in the men’s hospi- 
tals in most places in North China.) He took a four- 
year course in one of the best mission hospitals in 
North China. While in training he became inter- 
ested in a young Chinese lady who was taking train- 
ing in the women’s hospital at the same place. Mr. 
Jung had become an earnest Christian before go- 
ing to the training school. The young lady, who 
later became his wife, also was a Christian. During 
those years Brother Jung helped to support his 
widowed mother, who also had become a Christian, 
and has been very helpful in many ways. Brother 
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Jung was graduated a year earlier than his lady 
friend, but upon completing his course he returned 
to Liao. When she completed her training they 
had a Christian wedding and both returned to Liao, 
where they are now living. He has charge of the 
patients in the men’s hospital and is doing most 
faithful work. His wife, a noble, brave, Christian 
young woman, has charge of the women patients, 
and Mr. Jung’s mother keeps house for them. Two 
little children have come to bless the happy young 
couple and the aged grandmother. 

China needs more such homes—homes where 
every member is a real Christian. What an influ- 
ence for righteousness they become in a heathen 
city! China needs more of the kindly and loving 
ministrations that Christian hands and hearts can 
give. What a blessing they become to suffering 
humanity in a non-Christian land where such love 
is not known! 

Christianity Satisfies When Other Religions Have 
Failed. Walter J. Heisey says that if you will go 
east of Shou Yang about six miles, either down the 
graded railway or by the dusty cart road, you will 
come to the small market town, by the name of 
Ch’in Ch’uan, which is the home of several of our 
good Chinese brethren. There you will find Brother 
Li Pan Tso, who, after giving all the religious faiths 
of China a trial and finding them to be insufficient 
to meet the needs of his hungry soul, finally came 
to the mission, a poor, dirty, wretched and most 
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hopeless-looking individual. He was turned away 
by the preacher two or three different times. But 
he was determined to find God. He studied the 
Bible and searched for truth until he found it, Now 
he is living an exemplary Christian life, and has 
influenced many of his friends to give Christianity 
a trial. 

Out of the Depths Into the Heights. Associated 
with Li Pan Tso, but of a somewhat differ- 
ent training and “character, is a man by the 
name of Huo Yi K’uo. Before becoming a Chris- 
tian Mr. Huo was about as low in the scale of hu- 
man wreckage as one can be. His father, a camel 
owner, had left him a good estate with a respectable 
business. But early in his life the son began the use 
of opium and in the course of a few years had 
ruined his estate, his health and his reputation. His 
home became a wreck. The buildings were tottering. 
He used his camels to carry the equipment for 
theatrical players. Soon he himself became one of 
the players. He mortgaged his property to satisfy 
his appetite for opium and other desires of his im- 
moral nature. His good wife, though an invalid, 
had stood nobly by him; but finally her faith in him 
began to waver. His outlook was dark and gloomy. 
No one would place confidence in him. 

About this time the missionary and Chinese evan- 
gelists were lecturing to groups of people who had 
assembled to see one of these theatricals. They 
had no way of knowing how much influence their 
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messages were having upon the people. Their faith 
and boldness had not led them to think or hope 
that even among the players there might be some 
one touched and saved by their message. Time 
after time Mr. Huo heard their preaching. One 
day he asked the missionary to sell him a book, 
and he received one of the Gospels. Later he bought 
a New Testament, and finally a Bible. As he read 
the Book its truth gripped him. 

He now tells the interesting story of how he 
used to read that Bible to his friends who smoked 
opium with him. In one hand he held his pipe, with 
burning opium, and in the other the open Bible 
from which he read to them. One evening one 
of his friends rebuked him for continuing to 
use opium when the Book he was reading con- 
demned its use. He took the rebuke from this 
fellow opium smoker, and from that time to this 
he has not-touched opium. For several years his life 
continued to respond to the principles of Christian- 
ity. His home was rebuilt. His wife became happy. 
He was giving up his other bad habits as he had 
given up the opium. One day a business man came 
to the missionary and asked him if Mr. Huo was 
not in some way connected with the mission. The 
missionary, somewhat surprised at the question, 
replied that he was attending church. The business 
man said, “Mr. Huo is all right.” The missionary 
inquired if the man had not been a bad character. 
The business man said, “He was a bad character, 
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but he is all right now.” The missionary asked for 
evidence for such a conclusion. The other replied, 
“He has come in and is squaring up his debts.” 


A short time after this Mr. Huo was baptized, 
and is now one of the leading citizens of his village 
and in the community. No children have been 
born into their home, yet there has been that char- 
acteristic desire for a son. And in true Christian 
spirit he has often prayed for children. During 
the famine a little boy found his way into the dog 
house in front of Mr. Huo’s home. When he was 
discovered, in the morning, Mr. Huo rejoiced that 
the Lord had sent him a son. 


When the time came to select representatives to 
work out a constitution for the church, the Chinese 
Christians selected Mr. Huo as worthy to represent 
them in the framing of a constitution. Mr. Huo is 
the type of material out of which a strong and effec- 
tive Chinese church can be built. His village is being 
stirred by his godly life, which is a convincing evi- 
dence of the power of the Gospel. 


A Changed Character. Mrs. Pai (Mrs. White) 
lived in the home of her husband’s people in a vil- 
lage near Soa Fang, about five miles from Ping 
Ting Chow. She was a willful and badly-spoiled 
young woman. When her husband became a Chris- 
tian she became quite angry and proceeded, as an 
embittered Chinese woman can, to make life and 
home miserable for him, cursing him, and often re- 
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fusing to cook his meals for him. Mr. Pai felt 
much concern for her, and tried every way he could 
think of to get her to become interested in Chris- 
tianity. He begged her to enter the school for 
women at the mission at Ping Ting. She finally 
consented to try to learn to read, and was accord- 
ingly enrolled in the mission school. 

She continued to be willful and stubborn and 
made things as miserable as she could for those 
about her. She staid in school but a short time, 
but through this short experience in school she 
became sufficiently interested in reading and in 
school to be willing to return a year or so later. 
Much of her old antagonism had gone, but her bad 
disposition made much trouble between her and 
the other women. After a brief stay she again re- 
turned home, this time with a desire in her heart 
to study Christianity. Step by step her stony heart 
was being softened, and she was soon enrolled with 
the enquirers. After another short period of teach- 
ing her heart seemed fully melted under the power 
of the Holy Spirit, and she became a candidate for 
church membership. After she was baptized she 
experienced a joy that had been unknown to her 
before. She said she had never been so happy. The 
change in her life was so real and manifest that 
the neighbors began to talk about it. It was re- 
flected in her love for her husband and her three 


children, and in the changed expression of her entire 
daily life. 
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The Hope of the Future. Dotted here and there 
over the country, in almost every village are 
homes in which the children have been under 
Christian influence in the mission schools. 
Many of these, while not openly Christian, yet 
are sympathetic and manifest a Christian in- 
fluence. Others who are Christians are letting their 
lights shine among their non-Christian friends who 
are living in their heathen surroundings. The con- 
version of these mission school-children is as simple 
and natural as is that of the children who have been 
reared under Christian influence and in our Chris- 
tian institutions in America. Oftentimes they make 
heroic efforts to lead their parents and other mem- 
bers of their family to Christ. Sometimes they 
become Christians in the face of adverse criticism 
and severe persecution. The future of the church 
depends largely upon these school-children. And 
already they are creating sentiment in the villages 
all over the country for the Christian religion. Hav- 
ing once become Christians they seldom go back to 
the worship of idols, although they do sometimes 
stumble in other respects. 

The great hope of permeating the whole of China 
with the gospel light is the winning and training of 
great numbers of the boys and girls of the nation. 
Much of the church of tomorrow is sitting under 
Christian teachers today. Every Christian school and 
every Christian teacher is a shining light bearing 
heavenly beams, whether these schools and teachers 
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be at the central stations or at some of the remote 
outstations. God bless the missionary light bear- 
ers who have gone from distant shores to bring the 
heavenly light to darkened souls in China, and we 
pray the same blessing upon the native messengers 
of truth and light, Christian heroes who are willing 
to face the rebuffs, the persecutions, or the ostra- 
cism of their heathen friends and relatives. Theirs 
is a work of bringing light where darkness reigned, 
and some day they will see “the knowledge of Je- 
hovah covering the earth as the waters cover the 


sea.” 


QUESTIONS: ON CHAPTER V 


1. Should we think of China as a land in darkness? 
Why? 

2. What will help China out of this darkness? 

3. What are the main religions of China? 

4. What does Confucianism stand for? How many of 
the people are Confucianists? 

5. What has Buddhism done for and given to China? 

6. What sort of religion is Taoism? 

7. Whom do the Mohammedans worship? 

8. In what part of China is Lamaism the chief religion? 

9. What were the results of the prospecting trips of 
our missionaries during the first two years in China? 

10. Why did Brother Crumpacker stay at Ping Ting 
during the fighting? What effect did it have upon the 
people? 

11. Who is Pastor Yin and what may the church expect 
from him? 

12. How does the medical work contribute to the salva- 
tion of souls? 
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13. What effect did Christianity have upon Li Pan Tso? 


14. What effect will many lives such as that of Brother 
Huo have upon the church of China? 

15. What does Mrs. Pai’s experience show us in regard 
to the power of the Gospel among the heathen people? 

16. Why do we say that the hope of China lies in her 
Christian boys and girls? 

17. What is the value of education in the missionary 
program? 

18. Does the future of Christan work in China look 
bright to you or not? Why your answer? 


Suggested Readings for Additional Study 


China, a Challenge, written by several of the missionaries. 
History of Missions in the Church of the Brethren, Chap- 
ter VIII. By Elgin S. Moyer. 


Missionary Visitors, especially notes from China in each 
issue, and the June Reports and the September num- 


bers of each year. 





CHAPTER VI 


Planting the Cross in Africa 


Location. Our Africa Mission field is one in a 
chain of missions extending across Africa from 
coast to coast in the southern advance of the Mo- 
hammedan tide. Nigeria, a British colony in West 
Africa just north of the Gulf of Guinea, a country 
about three times as large as Great Britain and 
Ireland, is the territory in which the Church of the 
Brethren has chosen to work. Our present mission 
station is located at Garkida, a town in the south- 
eastern part of Northern Nigeria. Garkida is one 
thousand and twenty-six miles from the coast, com- 
ing by the way of the railroad. Our mission station 
lies almost due south of Berlin and Rome and east 
of Panama. 

Size and Population. Relative to the size of the 
field, Brother Helser tells us, “We found that Biu 
(a town of considerable importance twenty-six 
miles west of Garkida) was in the south central 
section of a rectangle one hundred miles wide and 
three hundred miles long, containing approximately 
one million people, half of whom are pagans. In 
this area there were but two white government offi- 
cials, no Christian missionaries, and no doctors. 
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This rectangle is at the southwest corner of a 
larger area extending eastward one thousand miles 
or more into French territory and northward sev- 
eral hundreds of miles to the Sahara, with ten mil- 
lions of people, and not one single Christian mis- 
sionary. A single tribe to the north numbers nearly 
one million souls.’ There are about two hundred 
thousand Bura-speaking people among whom we 
have located. These people had never seen a mis- 
sionary or heard of Christ before the arrival of 
Helser and Kulp. The density of population in the 
northern provinces of Nigeria is twenty-five, while 
that of all Africa is only thirteen to the square mile. 

Climate. Our field being only ten degrees and 
twenty-five minutes north of the equator, the work- 
ers find themselves in the very midst of tropical 
conditions. Although during the cooler season the 
nights are quite cool, in the middle of the day it 
becomes very hot. The first of November is the 
beginning of the cooler season, the time of oppor- 
tunity for the missionaries. This more pleasant and 
favorable season lasts until about the first of April, 
when the spring rains begin. Outside of an annual 
storm, which is of little importance about New 
Year’s time, there is no rain from the first of 
November to the first of April. The rainy season, 
however, begins in earnest about the middle of 
April or the first of May and lasts for two or three 
months, at the end of which time all the little 
streams which are dry during the winter become 
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raging torrents. Following the wet season real 
summer weather prevails for several months. 

Travel and Transportation Facilities in the main 
are quite primitive in Northern Nigeria. In our sec- 
tion burdens are carried largely on donkey back or 
on the heads of men. One man usually carries 
about sixty pounds, though the men sometimes 
carry much more, covering an average of fifteen 
miles a day. When the missionaries bring in from 
sixty to one hundred boxes and trunks, and other 
pieces of baggage, it requires quite an army of car- 
riers. Many of the roads are very poor—mere paths 
or trails. But it is the policy of the government to 
push good roads through the country as rapidly as 
possible. Garkida is on a government road which 
connects with the terminus of the railroad at Jos. 
When Brethren Helser and Kulp made their first 
trip interior they traveled mostly by foot and horse- 
back from Jos to Garkida. But the last trip was 
made in their new Ford. In the Ford they can 
cover as many miles in five hours as they can in 
five days trekking. 

The Niger River, with its tributaries, which is 
said to be the greatest inland commercial water 
route in Africa, and the few railroads that are in 
operation, along with the roads that have been 
built and are being improved—all these are tending 
to replace the old primitive and more difficult modes 
of travel and transportation in Nigeria by easier 
and more modern methods. 
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Religions. About two-thirds of Northern Niger- 
ia’s nine million people are Mohammedans. The 
other three million are non-Mohammedan pagans. 
These pagans are animistic peoples, primitively and 
superstitiously worshiping spirits and fetiches. 
They are quite open to teaching that will lead to 
higher ideals and to a nobler conception of God. 
Both the Mohammedans and the Christians have 
higher ideals than do these pagans. But it is only 
Christianity that has a Christ and Savior to offer 
them. While Mohammedanism has higher ideals 
and has but one God, it is a static religion and has 
little of real value to offer. And the Mohammedans 
are a missionary people, seeking to win these 
pagans to their faith. Herein lies the imperative 
and immediate challenge to the Christian church— 
to reach these people for Christ before their north- 
ern neighbors gain them for Mohammed. The 
pagans are comparatively easy to reach when we 
make proper effort to win them; but when they 
once become Mohammedans they are very hard to 
touch with the Christian message. The Moham- 
medans are strongly antagonistic to the message 
and the messengers of Christianity. The workers 
there tell us that there are millions of pagans and 
Mohammedans in our immediate vicinity in Bornu 
and to the north who have no missionary. In fact, 
missionaries have been kept out of Bornu province 
by law for a thousand years. Thus our workers 
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have been admitted only under the power and 
providence of God. 

The Investigating Commission. In the fall of 
1922, after several years of study and waiting on 
the part of the church to open work in Africa, the 
Board appointed H. Stover Kulp and Albert D. 
Helser as an investigating commission to go to 
Northern Nigeria to locate a mission for the Church 
of the Brethren. Leaving their wives behind, these 
heroes of the cross advanced into the dark conti- 
nent. Just before the year 1922 closed they landed 
in Southern Nigeria. The early weeks of 1923 saw 
these men by rail, by horseback, and by foot, mak- 
ing their way interior, seeking the Father’s chosen 
place for our church. They left all with the Father 
and he planned well for them. Brother Helser 
says: “Our proposals and requests were carefully 
considered, and all were granted without exception. 
This is the most certain evidence we have had 
that every detail is in the hands of God. How care- 
fully all this has been timed! Our Father has been 
preparing the hearts of these men, even though 
many of them are wicked.” 

The First Services With Natives was held Jan. 
21, 1923, with Brethren Helser and Kulp, a Mo- 
hammedan about forty-five years of age, who had 
been secured to be headman of the thirty or forty 
carriers in the trekking, and the two servant boys, 
John and Garba, as the entire congregation. John, 
who had received some training in a mission school, 
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read the Scripture in Hausa and interpreted the 
sermon. These two men, John and Garba, and their 
wives a little later comprised the first class of in- 
quirers in our church in Africa. 

Victory Over Reverses. After a few weeks of 
trekking and investigating, the commission decided 
upon a certain plot near Biu, in Southern Bornu. 
At this place both water and farming land were 
good, the people were friendly and the district offi- 
cers received them kindly. Surely this was the 
place. But since it is the policy of the British as 
much as possible to put all administrative affairs 
into the hands of the native people, it was necessary 
for the brethren first to consult the native chiefs or 
rulers to get their consent to locate at Biu. Ac- 
cordingly they met with these chiefs, who are all 
Mohammedans, and presented their request. The 
natives withdrew for a two-hour conference. When 
they returned they came with the answer that the 
religion of their fathers was good enough for them 
and that they could not consent to the coming of 
Christian missionaries among them. This indeed 
was disappointing. 

The brethren had to make an eight-day trip to 
the capital of the province to see Mr. Palmer, the 
head officer of the district. Mr. Palmer was rather 
skeptical, and saw fit to do nothing for them. The 
brethren were not to be lightly turned aside. They 
went to God in earnest prayer. The next day 
Mr. Palmer sent a letter setting forth the gov- 
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ernment’s position, expressing his doubts as to 
the advisability of letting the missionaries enter. 
However, he did grant them permission to build at 
Garkida, twenty-six miles east of Biu. 

Finding the Place. The brethren thought it good 
to go at once to Garkida to look over the place. 
March 8, 1923, the investigating commission 
reached Garkida. They wrote: “Finally we have 
reached the place where we have been given the 
right to build; and there are many nice people 
here.” They made their temporary abode in a 
government rest house. Within a very few days 
they were out prospecting for a building site. Two 
locations were decided upon—one for a house for 
the Helsers and one for the Kulps. 

Building. About a week later the work of build- 
ing was begun. Regarding the ground-breaking 
occasion, they wrote: “Soon we were on our way 
with our Bibles under our arms to the spot. We 
wanted to have special consecration for the first 
building of the Church of the Brethren in Africa. 
It was a most sacred occasion for us. We were 
laying the foundation for the kingdom of Christ 
in this great land of need.” Then, after reading 
from Eph. 2:14-22 and 2 Cor. 5:14-6:10, “We prayed 
that this might be the dawn of a new day for thou- 
sands of these precious souls. As we arose from 
our knees the sun was just peeping over the moun- 
tains and we were in the midst of a New Day 
for all. Each of us took a native digger next, and 
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dug the two front corners of the house, and in our 
hearts we prayed that Christ might be our Chief 
Cornerstone and our Sure Foundation.” Soon two 
hundred workmen were on the job under the super- 
vision of the missionaries. By the directions and 
work of the missionaries, and the labor of the na- 
tive workmen, these two large mud houses, the fu- 
ture homes of our first missionaries in Africa, rap- 
idly went up. 


Winning the Hearts of the People. Brother Hel- 
ser’s year of medical training was turned to good 
account from the first. It gave them an access to 
the people that helped.to win even the most skep- 
tical. At half-past four each week-day afternoon 
the brethren had a gospel service, after which treat- 
ments were given or minor operations were per- 
formed. From a dozen to forty people came each 
day, some coming as far as a five days’ journey. 
One day, while Helser was treating patients, one 
man said to another, “God has come to live with 


” 


us. 


Winning the Favor of the Mohammedan King. 
One day one of the favorite wives of the Moham- 
medan king was run down by a horse and was 
brought in for dead. Brother Helser gave her 
stimulants and dressed her wounds. She soon re- 
gained consciousness and later completely recov- 
ered. After this experience the king, who had been 
antagonistic to the missionaries, became more 
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friendly to them and more favorable to their work 
and presence there. 

Sickness in the Ranks. While they were busy 
building, administering to the needs of the people, 
and making plans for the work, April 19 Brother 
Helser took a cold which seemed to develop into 
influenza, and later yellow fever followed. His 
pulse became slower as his fever went up. On the 
evening of April 25 Brother Kulp anointed him. 
Brother Helser was in a serious condition, yet with- 
out the presence of a doctor until May 20, when it 
was possible for a government doctor to come and 
remain for ten days. May 30 Brother Helser was 
able to sit up for the first time in five and one-half 
weeks. 

Although the original disease had run its course, 
there remained for weeks a daily rise in tempera- 
ture which caused much concern. Brother Kulp 
went with him to the Lokoja Hospital, five hundred 
and fifty miles from the mission station, where he 
was to stay for some time. It was hard to leave the 
work of the mission, but such seemed necessary. 
After remaining in the hospital for twenty-four 
days, the government doctor advised going to the 
Jos highlands for a time. They followed the doc- 
tor’s advice and tarried there until the coming of 
their wives. We all praise the Lord that Helser 
was saved for the work, and that he is again well 
and strong. 

A Happy Reunion. Recruits. The brethren were 
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at Jos, near the terminus of the railroad, when 
their wives arrived in the fall of 1923. It was a 
glad day when these two men and their wives were 
reunited, after almost a year of separation in the 
Lord’s work. They soon proceeded interior, to 
settle in their new homes in the land to which they 
have been called to labor for the Master. They 
found their houses well cared for and in splendid 
condition, not a thing missing. “Several Moham- 
medan Malams passed, and it seems planned to 
burn all, but the Father and his Son, the Living 
Christ, kept all.’ Housekeeping was set up, mis- 
sion work was resumed and prospects looked good. 
In the early part of 1924 Dr. and Mrs. Homer L. 
Burke arrived at Lagos, where Brother Helser met 
them, and took them to the mission station. 
Dark Clouds. In the meantime dark clouds began 
to threaten. One of the chief government officials 
was trying and planning to get the missionaries 
out of the province. Dr. Burke tells how, on their 
return from the coast, the Lord mightily used Hel- 
ser at the government headquarters in facing the 
officer and defending His cause, and in completely 
gaining the victory over the enemy. And as had 
been true time and again, the dark clouds passed 
away and the way again seemed bright and clear. 
A School for the Black Boys. As early as in April, 
1923, there came an opportunity to begin teaching 
when the king’s son came for instruction. The 
missionaries, with their meager knowledge of the 
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language, did the best they could for the boy. But 
because of sickness they soon had to cease their 
educational endeavors. It was on the 17th of De- 
cember, 1923, when school proper was opened, with 
an initial enrollment of twenty-six boys. There 
has been a gradual increase in the enrollment, until 
recently there were one hundred and sixty enrolled. 
They have started on the “self-supporting” basis. 
The boys are admitted on one of three plans: by 
paying a fee, by bringing an equivalent of the fee 
in provisions, or by working out the equivalent of 
the fee. All boys eat and sleep at home at present. 


Preaching to the People. Although the mission- 
aries were either sick or away from the people 
about half of the time, yet nine months after 
reaching the field they were able to preach and pray 
in the Bura language. And this has been accom- 
plished in a language that as yet has no literature. 
Brother Kulp has begun to write Christian songs 
for the natives in their language, and to translate 
the Bible for them. 


Healing the People. Brother Helser says: ‘The 
present friendship of the people has been estab- 
lished through deeds of love and mercy. The lan- 
guage of love is universal, immediate and penetrat- 
ing. The Lord Jesus is the only One who knows 
better than Brother Kulp and myself how the med- 
ical work has established us with the people as well 
-as with government authorities. 
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“Just to give you one example: For the past five 
or six years a young Bura woman had a deep run- 
ning sore just below the thigh. This had prevented 
her marriage and made it appear that a curse was 
resting on the family. She came to us the first 
week we were in Garkida, and after many months 
of careful care, and some minor surgical work, the 
sore healed entirely. Now she is happily married, 
the family is free from the apparent curse, and 
for many miles around people will tell you, if you 
should come along, that this woman was healed by 
the blessings of Christ through his servants.” 


The First Evangelistic Tour. Of the first year 
after locating at Garkida, only eight months were 
spent in residence at the station. Most of this 
time was consumed in putting up necessary build- 
ings and in language study. It was more than a 
year after locating there that the brethren made 


their first evangelistic tour into the country around 
-Garkida. 


On Monday, April 28, 1924, Brother Kulp and 
Dr. Burke, with sixteen carriers, house boys, cook, 
and horse boys, set out from Garkida, going in a 
southerly direction. Much time was spent in ex- 
ploring the country and in locating the villages 
where the people lived. Thus this first trip was 
more of an investigating trip than an evangelistic 
tour. Yet the gospel message was preached and 
the sick were ministered unto. Occasionally the 
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explorers took a little time off to shoot some wild 
game, which supplied their table with fresh meat. 


Their first night out there was no rainfall, so 
they slept under the open sky. Several miles from 
Garkida the explorers found a tsetse fly area. This 
fly is the carrier of the germ which causes sleep- 
ing sickness. About fifteen miles from Garkida 
they saw the beautiful waterfall of the Hawal 
River. The main fall is about fifty feet in height. 
The water then flows into a deep gorge with al- 
most perpendicular sides for a distance of two or 
three miles. “ This is indeed one of nature’s finest 
sights.” 


The terminus of this exploring trip was to be 
Lokoja, a town of about fifteen hundred people, 
nearly thirty miles southwest of Garkida. It is 
the largest Bura town along the Hawal River, and 
is situated in a beautiful level plain about a mile 
wide and three or four miles long. After going 
a couple of miles beyond Lokoja, they retraced 
their steps, starting homeward, and reached Gar- 
kida on Saturday afternoon. 


One week was spent in making this trip. It was 
well worth the time and the effort. The mission- 
aries now possessed a better knowledge of their 
territory and of the people. In the main they 
found the people friendly and responsive. The 
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natives are beginning to understand better why 
these white men are in their country. 


Their carriers were all Bura men from Garkida. 
These men had been associated for some time with 
the missionaries. They had learned the hymns that 
had been translated, and joined heartily in the 
singing. Their presence and response were help- 
ful in winning the friendly attitude of the people. 


The Second Tour. On May 11 Brother Helser 
and Dr. Burke started out on another trip, this time 
in a westerly direction. They spent the week 
studying the people and their country, giving medi- 
cines, pulling teeth, and telling the story, as the 
brethren had done two weeks before. These two 
trips were of great value to the mission. It is 
necessary to know the people and their country 
before an extensive and effective work can be done 
among them. 


A Life Work Done. While our hearts are still 
tender with the memory of the loss of our beloved 
Brother Williams, whose body was laid to rest only 
three short years ago, in Mombasa, East Africa, 
the cable brings us the unexpected and tragic news 
of the death of one of the workers at the front 
in that land. It was after only a few months of 
happy, faithful service on the field that the earthly 
ministry of Sister Ruth Kulp was completed on 
June 15, 1924. 
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With the coming of such news our hearts go 
out in sympathy for the parents, brothers and sis- 
ters. Yet, in this case, notice the beautiful spirit 
of her father. Brother Royer wrote to the Secre- 
tary of the Mission Board: “ May I tell you what 
was almost my first burden—that we did not have 
a representative on the field any more; no one, as 
I could see, to take Ruth’s place. Only God knows 
how Kathren, first, and then Ruth, answered the 
longings of my soul to be on the field, myself.” 
What a noble Christian and missionary spirit! How 
God’s name would be praised, and how his king- 
dom would grow if there were more parents so 
noble and so interested in God’s cause! 


And then, when we think of the loneliness and 
sadness on the part of Brother Kulp in Africa, do 
we suppose that there are regrets that Africa had 
ever been chosen? Ah, no! I dare say that the 
challenge is greater and that the tie to Africa is 
stronger. Again, a statement from Brother Royer 
is expressive and is worthy of quoting: “But 
Stover! Bless his dear heart! Join us in prayer 
for him. He, and he alone, needs our sympathies 
and prayers.” These personal and heart-touching 
experiences come sooner or later to these noble- 
hearted workers on the field, as they come to all 
of us. But they are not causes of doubting and 
regret. They serve to draw the true child of God 
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‘closer to the great Father heart of him who knows 
and does all things well. 


Neta Ruth Royer Kulp was born at Mount Mor- 
ris, Illinois, in 1896, the fourth in a family of six 
children that came to the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Galen B. Royer. In 1899 they moved to Elgin, 
Illinois, where Ruth attended the common and high 
schools, graduating from the latter in 1914. The 
following year she entered Wheaton College, Whea- ~ 
ton, Illinois, where she took her freshman year 
of college work. But her desire to be ina Brethren 
school, to live in a different section of the country, 
and to be in the same school which her father at- 
tended in his earlier days, led her to go to Juniata 
College, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. Here she 
taught sewing and had charge of the girls’ athletics, 
which helped to defray her school expenses. After 
completing her college work she spent a year at the 
University of Pennsylvania, studying medicine. 
But the way to continue this work did not open, 
so she was compelled to give it up. The next year 
she taught at Georgetown, Delaware. Mrs. Bates, 
her sister, gives the following: 


“Ruth was a good student in school. She did 
well in her classes, although she was not always the 
best in them. Her work was thorough and earnest. 
She was strong and well all through her school 
days and possessed a vast amount of energy, which 
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led her into the various school activities. She be- 
longed to the High School Glee Club, often was 
captain of the various athletic teams, was an ex- 
cellent swimmer and quite capable of hiking twen- 
ty-five miles at a stretch. During her college life 
nothing pleased her more than to spend a vacation 
on a farm, where she learned to milk, to ride horse- 
back, and to pick corn as well as a man. Naturally 
she was a favorite with the youngsters, for she 
could enter into their games as heartily as they 
themselves. 


“But her energies were not all spent in study 
and outdoor sports. She was a whirlwind at house- 
work. Into the kitchen she would come with a 
joke and a laugh, and pick her mother up bodily 
and carry her out, to take charge herself. In no 
time she could prepare an excellent meal, clean 
up the house, and be ready for her turn at the pile 
of sewing waiting to be done. The home was al- 
ways a lively place when Ruth was about. 


“ At the age of ten she accepted Christ under her 
father’s preaching and was baptized by him. As 
she grew older she took her part in the church 
work, attending regularly, and doing what came 
her way to be done. But the second year at Juniata 
College she consecrated herself more deeply to the 
work of the Lord. Here, again, during a series of 
her father’s sermons, she determined to become a 
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missionary. From that time on, all of her ener- 
gies which had been spent in so many different 
ways were bent to this one purpose. She talked 
missions, and of the love of God which so filled 
her heart, to those she met. She felt particularly 
called to go to Africa from the beginning; so, when 
the way finally opened, it brought great joy to her 
Heart, 


While in Juniata College a warm friendship de- 
veloped between her and H. Stover Kulp. Both 
were graduated from the college in 1918. These 
young people had learned in college the life of con- 
secration and sacrifice. In their senior year, when 
their classmates were buying class pins or rings, 
these young people put the price into the mission- 
ary treasury instead. 


In June, 1921, they were united in marriage. 
The year following was spent in pastoral work 
in the First Church of the Brethren in Philadelphia. 


Brother and Sister Kulp both having received the 
conviction that the Lord wanted them in Africa, 
they consequently definitely volunteered for that 
field. At the General Conference held at Winona 
Lake, Indiana, in 1922, they, with the Helsers, were 
approved for the Africa field. 


When in the fall of that year Brethren Kulp and 
Helser started for Africa, Sister Kulp accompanied 
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them as far as London, where she spent the fol- 
lowing year in the study of tropical diseases and 
medicines in Livingstone College. In the fall of 
1923 Sister Kulp and Sister Helser joined their 
husbands in West Africa. 


The Helsers were detained for some weeks at 
Jos, the terminus of the railroad, and the Kulps 
went forward alone in the two weeks’ trek. About 
seventy-five natives carried on their backs the 
household goods and other baggage. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kulp rode bicycles. Thus they would proceed about 
fifteen miles each day, and come to a rest house 
where poor accommodations were provided to stay 
all night. When they were within four days of 
their destination, Brother Kulp took sick with fe- 
ver. Four men carried him those four days. Each 
morning this heroic wife would see the party off 
at the break of day while it was yet cool, and then 
on her bicycle she would ride ahead over a lone 
road to the next rest house, and make everything 
as comfortable as possible for her husband. But 
the trekking finally ended and they arrived safely 
at Garkida. 


During the holidays, a few weeks after their ar- 
rival, Mrs. Kulp was very sick with what they con- 
cluded was appendicitis. There was no doctor with- 
in two weeks of them, and according to their own 
statement, they depended on “hot cloths and 
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prayer, and God answered prayer by raising her 
up.” 

Letters that reached the parents after this time, 
the last of which was dated April 11, told of her 
good health. Then came the unexpected cablegram 
from Brother Helser, bearing the sad message, 
“June 15, Ruth dead. Dysentery.” 


We will let the fitting tribute paid by Secretary 
Bonsack to Sister Kulp summarize her character 
and sound the challenge to the church: 


“ Sister Kulp was an all-around woman. She had 
strong qualities as teacher and evangelist. She 
was fond of the domestic duties as wife and house- 
keeper. Physically she was athletic, mentally alert 
and spiritually devout. She had good social quali- 
ties and took an active part in every good work. 
Such as she would be missed anywhere; especially 
will the little group of missionaries in Africa feel 
the loss of her enthusiasm and cheer. We can 
scarcely imagine the loss to Brother Kulp and his 
coworkers. But such as they, have counted the 
cost! All earthly relationships have been con- 
secrated to the Lord! If, in his wisdom, her death 
can glorify him in the work to which they have 
been led, we know they will, amid tears of loneli- 
ness, dedicate themselves anew to the work. 
Graves only make missions more permanent. Tears 
and broken hearts make comrades of the races. 
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Vital friendships only grow when we have suffered 
together—in life and death. 


“This is a great call to the church at home— 
that we join in a deeper measure of consecration 
of life and prayer with our missionaries. In the 
abundance and blessings of America we are in 
danger of losing our passion for a Christless world. 
The struggles with a tropical climate are severe 
at best to white men and women. Let us pour into 
this work a larger measure of thought, prayer, 
concern, and money, that those who represent us 
on the battle front for Christ and the church may 
be comforted and kept in his grace and power. May 
the voice from Sister Kulp’s lonely grave lead us 
on to greater victory.” 


Prospects. “Yes, the prospects are as bright as 
are the promises of God.” This young mission is 
well started. There are now five missionaries at 
Garkida. The board has appointed six more to go 
out this fall. If the church provides the necessary 
funds, we will soon have almost one dozen work- 
ers in this big, needy field. Three houses have 
been erected at a cost of approximately fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. Other houses will be needed. The 
hospital has been built and dedicated. It is planned 
for at least one more station center soon to be 
opened. 


Our church has entered this great conquest of 
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Africa for Christ. May she ever have that spirit of 
sacrifice and love for souls that characterized Christ 
when he was on earth, and that is being exemplified 
in his servants who have begun this work for the 
church in Africa. 


QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER VI 


1. Where is our Africa Mission located? 


2. What is the number of people and size of the ter- 
ritory around our mission where no mission work has been 
done? 


3. What is the climate of our Africa field? 

4. What are the transportation facilities in Northern 
Nigeria? 

5. What is the religious situation in Northern Nigeria? 


6. Who were the members of the Investigating Com- 
mission to Africa and what was their work? 


7. Who composed the congregation at our first Chris- 
tian service for the natives in Africa? 


8. What difficulties did the missionaries encounter in 
securing a place to build? 


9. Where did the brethren finally locate? 


10. What can you say in regard to the erection of our 
first two buildings at Garkida? 


11. How did the missionaries win the favor and confi- 
dence of the people? 


12. What effect did Brother Helser’s sickness have upon 
the work? 


13. Who were the first recruits? 


14. What are the prospects for the educational work 
in Africa? 
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15. How soon were the missionaries able to preach and 
pray in the Bura language? 

16. What would you say are the prospects for our work 
in Africa? 


Suggested Reading for Additional Study 


Missionary Visitors, December, 1922, October and Decem- 
ber, 1923 and many other more recent issues. 

History of Missions in the Church of the Brethren. 
By Elgin S. Moyer, Chapter X. 
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